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SUPPLEMENT 


AUCTIONS 


SOMERSET 
In the village of Barrington, 3} miles from 
Ilminster, 13 from Yeovil and Taunton. An 
Old-World Small COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
known as 
“ROYCES” 
Principally stone-built with thatched roof. 
2 reception rooms, 4 bedrms., bathrm. Well- 
equipped domestic offices (Rayburn), Ex- 
cellent outbuildings. GARAGE. MAIN 
ELECTRICITY AND WATER. MODERN 
DRAINAGE. Easily maintained gardens 
and orchard in all about 1} acres. 
Vacant possession. 
Auction Sale Feb. 13, 1957. 
For full particulars apply to 
F. L. HUNT & SONS 
Auctioneers, Ilminster and at Langport and 
Taunton. 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
P.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 2510), Beacons- 
field (Tel. 1054). 


HARMING Colt Cedar Wood Semi- 
Bungalow. 5 miles Exeter. Facing 
south. Mains. Garage. Greenhouse, work- 
shop. $ acre. Close bus. Perfect condition. 


£3,300.—Box 499 nt : 
DELECTABLE Modernised Period Cot- 

tage Residence in “dream” garden with 
paddock. Perfectly situated yet convenient 
Exeter and Sidmouth June. Two fine living 
rooms, 3 yood bedrooms, bathroom, w.c. and 
kitchen. Double garage, main elec., mod. 
drainage and own water (mains shortly). 
Sole Agents, HussEyYs, Chartered Auctioneers 


and Estate Agents, Gandy Street, Exeter 
(Tel. 74002/3). T°.49. F 
ASTBOURNE (Friston). Excp. views. 
well-built family home. Every con. 


C.H. Pte. gdn. (Garage). Bargain.— Box 501. 
ESSEX/SUFFOLK BORDER properties. 
Picturesque old weaving villages and un- 
dulating countryside.—H. J, TURNER AND 
SoN, F.A.1., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4) 
ESSEX/SUFFOLK BORDER. Tradi- 
tional Essex Mill House in lovely rural 
setting, near Long Melford, with on-the- 
spot bathing, boating and fishing. 2 rec. 
(one 22? ft. by 21 ft.), cloakroom, good 
kitehen (‘Aga’), 4 bed., modern bathroom 
and w.e. New plumbing and drainage. 
Beautiful riverside garden and_ secluded 
glade. Double garage, stable, etc. R.V. £30. 
Price Freehold £2,750 (cost £4,000).—Ref.: 
2712. H. J. TURNER & SON, F.A.1., Sudbury, 
Suffolk. Tel. 2833/4. 2 
N A HAMLET adjoining the lovely 
Berkshire Down country, a_ picturesque 
small House, brick and stone built with a 


tiled roof, having 3 bedrooms, 2 sitting 
rooms, bathroom, kitchen, etc. Main ser- 
vices. Septic tank drainage. Attractive 
small garden. £2,500.—DREWEATT, WaAT- 


son & BARTON, Newbury. (Tel. 1). _ : 
RELAND. BaTTERSBY & CoO., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 

Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 

dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


ENT. KNOCKHOLT/HAISTEAD. In 
the heart of the Green Belt. A detached 
Residence in 4 acre. In need of improve- 
ment. 4/5 large beds., 2/3 reception, no 
bathroom. Good outbuildings. Price £3,000. 
Freehold.—Apply Sole Agents: R. W. 
Inniss & Co., 247, High Street, Orpington, 
Kent. (Orpington 21076.) t: 
ODERNISED Cottage, freehold. V.P. 
£2,100. — ORKNEY-WoRK, Beddgelert. 
N. Wales. 
EW DETACHED BUNGALOWS on 
small select estate within few minutes 
of main road at Crowborough. Surrounded 
by beautiful wooded countryside. The town 
offers all facilities and is within easy reach of 
Tunbridge Wells. The bungalows are of 
first-class design and construction; materials 
and fittings are of the highest quality. Choice 
of three types, all with integral garage, all 
main services, and spacious luxury kitchens 
(Ideal boiler, sink unit, refrigerator, etc.). 
Type A2: Hall with cupboard, 16 ft. 4 ins. 
lounge, 2 double bedrooms. £2,959 freehold. 
Type B: Spacious hall, 17 ft. 3 ins. lounge/ 
dining room with large suntrap bay, 2 double 
bedrooms. £3,020 freehold. Type Al: Lounge 
hall with cloakroom, 15 ft. lounge, 3 double 
bedrooms. £3,650 freehold. For details ring 
(but not on Sunday) Crowborough 748; or 
call, phone or write: ANDREWS & PARTNERS, 


139/143, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
GE Rrard 1555. es 7 i 
PETISBURY, DORSET. Country 


House, fine order. Bournemouth-Bland- 
ford road. Garden to river, superb vale. 
Lounge 223 ft. by 16 ft., dining, breakfast- 
kitchen, coalsheds. 4 beds., bathroom, sep. 
w.c. Sq. landings. Main e.w.g. Adjoining 
vround, possible building site. Double brick 
varage, stables, shed, greenhouse, opp. 
Mature fruit kitchen garden. £6,000. Apply 
— Box 500. 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES” 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 


1956 (Aug.) SUNBEAM RAPIER, Straw- 
berry and cream. 3,000 miles, Many 
extras. £895. 

1951 JAGUAR Mark V Saloon. Radio, heater. 
This car is virtually indistinguishable from 
new. £495. 

1948 BENTLEY Saloon. Full-flow oil filter 
engine fitted. Exceptionally good condition 
Choice of two. £895. 

JACK SMITH, 
23, Bruton Place, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 
MAYfair 0661/2. 
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classified properties 


PICTURESQUE detached character 
Cottage, 6 miles Tunbridge Wells. 3 beds., 
2 rec., kit., bathrm. Garage. Garden. £2,000, 
and near Sevenoaks, unsurpassed site, 
delightful House, 4 beds., 2 rec., kit., 2 
baths. Garage. Garden. 10 mins.stn. £6,000. 
—BRENTON-COWARD, Rozel, Otford, Kent. 
PRETTY LITTLE COTTAGE in lovely 
country few miles Tonbridge and Seven- 
oaks and short walk station with trains 40 
minutes London. Modernised at considerable 
expense and with gas-fired central heating, 
etc. 3 bedrooms, 3 rec., hall cloaks, most 
modern kitchen, bathroom. One acre wood- 
land garden with small lake and 250 ft. road 
frontage. Spotless. £5,300.—MooRE & Co., 
Agents, Carshalton. Tel. Wallington 5577. 
(16,577/49.) * 
ANDOIWAY, Farnham (1 mile station). 
350 ft. up, south aspect. Very attractive, 
detached, Modern Residence. 4 bed., bath., 
hall, cloaks, 2 recpt. Garage. All services. 
4-acre delightful garden. Privately (or b y auc- 
tion). BURRAGE & Co., Farnham, Sy. (5473). 
DEVON. Pretty village near coast. 
* Gentleman’s spacious and attractive 
post-war bungalow (central heating) with 
9 acres. £6,500. Freehold.—L. J. Boycr 
Lrp., Hyde Head Corner, Paignton, Devon. 
Tel. 58543-4. i 2 
URREY. Small 2-storey Cottage, 5 rooms 
(let on monthly tenancy, part-furn. at 
£165 p.a.). Mains electricity, gas, water. 
Elsan. With 2 acres paddock (main road 
frontage 780 ft.). Permission to build. 
23 miles from Guildford on Aldershot road. 
£3,700, including fixtures.—WELLS, Rydes 
Hill Lodge, Guildford. ea : 
ORTHING, SUSSEX. \Xr. Downs. 
Golf course. Coast. A really lovely 
House with exquisite £5,000 glass staircase 
and balustrade, mirror hall, well-appointed 
lounge. dining rm., study. wonderful kitchen, 
lovely bedrooms, bathroom en suite, second 
bathroom. S/contained flat adjoining. Large 
garage several cars. Price complete, £6,750. 
This property is more lavish than can be 
described.— Write: OWNER, Woodside, 
sulkington Avenue, Worthing, Sussex. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
_ SMALLHOLDINGS 


For Sale ia 


EAUTIFULLY SITUATED, SOMER- 
SET/WILTS BORDER. Very attrac- 
tive T.T. Attested Dairy Farm of 53 acres, 
in a ring fence. Modern farm buildings, con- 
crete yard, and water to all fields. Charming 


2 


farm house, 5 bedrooms, 3 reception, Aga. 


Pleasant garden and lawns, hard tennis 

court. Main water and electricity.— Box 496. 

Wanted 

TMORSET, HANTS OR S. DEVON. 
Well-known Birmingham businessman, 


about to retire and wishing to come South, 
seeks attractive residential farm 150-250 
acres, With smallish house of character, ample 
buildings, one or two cottages. Is now ready 
to inspect and will pay up to £20,000.— 
Reply, “‘L.R.,” c/o LEAR & LEAR, Promen- 
ade, Cheltenham. Tel. 3548. (Usual com- 
mission required.) 


TO LET 

OUSE TO LET. Northumberland 
coast. 3 reception, 6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
‘Garage, etc. Main electricity and water. 
4 mile from sea, 2 miles station.—Box 495 
O LET. Country House in a Dukeries 
Park (North Nottinghamshire) owned by 
National Trust. All modern conveni- 
ences. For further particulars please write 
to the East Midlands Area Agent, 
THE NATIONAL TRUST, Clumber Park, 

Worksop, Notts. 
SEE PERSONAL COLUMN ‘CORNISH RIVIERA.’ 


The 


AJORTH PERTHSHIRE. Dunkeld area. 
6 bedroomed, partly furnished House, 
with rough shooting (grouse and low ground). 
Fallow buck stalking and loch trout fishing 
available on lease.—For further particulars, 
apply to: THE Factor, Atholl Estates Office, 
Blair Atholl. LenB 
OUTH DEVON, overlooking Torbay. 
4-5 bedrooms, 3 reception, furnished. Aga. 
All mains. Garage, garden. Long let pre- 
ferred. Help available.-—Box 480. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CONSULTANTS 


YOU ARE BUYING A FARM? 
The Farm and Estate Bureau 
will help you to find it; 

Cope with Ingoing; Valuations; Insurances; 
Survey for Value, Condition and Suitability ; 
Provide, where they are required, 
Advisory, Supervisory and Managerial 
Services. 

Particulars from The Secretary, 
FARM AND ESTATE BUREAU, 
(Tel. 3747). 


‘THE BATH. 


; BUILDING SITES 
For Sale 


UILDING SITES, Tunbridge Wells. 

One mile from town centre, bus passes 
two minutes away. Price £400. Approxi- 
mately 100 ft. frontage, contour makes 
interesting gardens, quiet and select posi- 
tion. Houses built to suit purchaser, if 
required.—FREDK. SMITH & CO. (BUILDERS) 
LTp., 56/60, New Cross Rd., London, 8.2.14. 


WANTED 


URGENTLY REQUIRED. Sussex. 
Rural or semi-rural, within reasonable 
distance of station to London. Modern or 
period Residence with 4/5 bedrooms, 1/2 
bathrooms, 2/3 reception rooms, kitchen. Out- 
buildings. Double garage. Easily maintained 


gardens with paddocks preferred, up to 
20 acres. Price £8,000/£10,000. Usual com- 


mission required.—Particulars to Mrs. ‘*A,”’ 
c/o Fox & Sons, 117 and 118, Western 
Road, Brighton. Tel. Hove 39201. 
WANTED QUICKLY in Surrey, within 
about 5 miles south of Croydon or 
Sutton. Modern house with 5 or 6 bedrooms, 
etc. Prefer double garage. Price not over 


£6,500. Please telephone Wallington 5577. 
—MOORE & Co., Surveyors, Carshalton. 
Immediate inspection made and_ usual 


commission required. 

ANTED WITHIN DAILY TRAVEL 

OF SLOUGH. £20,000 (up to) will be 
paid for a first-class Residential property in 
Bucks or Berks, in an unspoiled district in 
above radius. 4 rec. rooms essential, there- 
fore up to 12 bedrooms considered. Large 
acreage not required, but must have enough 
land for seclusion.—'S’, c/o GEORGE TROL- 
LOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, London, 
W.1. (Usual commission required.) 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


EMOLITIONS. Old property cleared. 


by Syp_ BrisHop & SONS DEMOLITION 
LTD., 282, Baring Road, London, S8.E.12. 


LEE 7755. ad - = 
LD and obsolete properties dismantled 


DIRECT ORY—contd. 


EXHILL, COODEN AND DISTRICT 
—Agents: STAINES & Co. (Est. 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill. Tel. 349. : 
HANNEL ISLANDS. English Agents 
with local offices.—RUMSEY & RUMSEY, 
Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. a 
OTSWOLDS. Also Berks, Oxon and 
Wilts.— HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Cirencester (Tel. 62-63), and 
Faringdon (Tel. 2113). ay 
DEVON and Exeter and District.— WHIT- 
TOM & LAING, Auctioneers, Estate 
Agents and Surveyors, 20, Queen Street, 
Exeter (Tel. 59395-6). : 
DEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIpPON, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 
ORSET AND SOMERSET.—PETER 


SHERSTON & WYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 61), , 


Properties of character, Surveys, Valuations. 
EAST DEVON COAST AND COUN- 
TRY. Properties of all types.—THOMAS 
SANDERS & STAFF, Sidmouth (Tel. ONE), 
Axminster (Tel. 3341), and Ottery St. Mary 
(Tel. 380). Mie 2 
NGLISH LAKES. Auctioneers, Valuers, 
Land Agents and Surveyors. Est. 1841.— 
PROCTER & BIRKBECK, Lake Road, Winder- 
mere (Tel. 688), and at Lancaster and London. 
SSEX AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. 8. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 18, High Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 
ERSEY. F. LE GALLAIS & SON, oldest Est. 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 
ARKET HARBOROUGH AND DiIS- 
TRICT. Properties available and re- 
quired. Valuations, Sales. — HOLLOoway, 
PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, F.R.I.C.S., F.A.1.), 
Chartered Surveyors, Market Harborough 
(Tel. 2411). d 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, for 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
properties consult R. B. TaAyLor & Sons, 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
OUTH DEVON. tor coast-line and 
country properties.— ERIC LLOYD, F.A.I., 


and removed quickly and cheaply.— 80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
WADSWORTH DEMOLITIONS, LTD., Newton URREY. Property in all parts of the 
Poppleford, Devon. county.—W. K. Moore & Co., Surveyors, 

Carshalton (Tel. Wallington 5577, 4 lines). 
USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
est Ls OVERSEAS = E JARVIS &CO.,of Haywards Heath,specialists 
in high-class Residences and Estates, many 
Estate Agents : oe of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 
OUTHERN RHODESIA. If you are USSEX.§ Specialists in Country Resi- 
this land of dences and Estates throughout the 


contemplating settling in 
opportunity, consult THE SALISBURY BOARD 
OF EXECUTORS, LTD. (Established 1895), Box 
21, Salisbury. Lists of all types of Farms, Busi- 
nesses. Investment and House available. 
Our Real Estate Department will be pleased 
to help newcomers to the colony. Other ser- 
vices available. Trusts and Estates ad- 
ministered, Loans and Investments arranged. 
Insurance Company and other secretaryships. 


Estates and Farms—To Let 


KENYA 
500 TO 1,000 ACRE FARMS 
available to be purchased, or rented with 
option to purchase, from THE EUROPEAN 
AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT BOARD 
OF KENYA. Minimum capital required, 
£5,000. Experience on Kenya farms obtain- 
able before investment.—Apply MR. COLIN 
CAMPBELL, 216,Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C.2. Tel.: TRA. 4288. 


Wanted to Rent 


ORTUGAL. Small furnished Villa, with 
staff available, required by three very 
careful tenants in coastal area for months of 
July, Aug. and Sept. Payment dollars 
or sterling. Write immediately.—Box 494. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEY ORS 
AND VALUERS 


PRICED INVENTORY of your house- 
hold possessions is invaluable in case of 
loss by fire, burglary, etc.—H. SHERIDAN, 
0.B.E., AND PARTNERS, Chattel Valuers, pre- 
pare them at advantageous rates. — 67, 
Heathfield Court, Chiswick, London, W.4. 


County.—BRADLEY & VAUGHAN 
wards Heath (Tel. 91, 3 lines). 
Torquay AND S. DEVON. For Town 
and Country Properties.—WaycortTs, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
UNBRIDGE WELLS. Between London 
and the coast. For houses, land, ete.— 
3RACKETT & SONS (Hst. 1828), 27-29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 
EST SUSSEX AND EAST HAWIP- 
SHIRE.— WHITEHEAD & WHITEHEAD, 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2478, 3 lines) 
and four branches. 


MORTGAGES 

EIRST & SECOND MORTGAGE CO. 

LTD., 11, Duke of York Street, S.W.1. 

MORTGAGES, Shops, Offices, Blocks of 

Flats, Factories and Private Houses. 

Fund also considers purchase.—TALLACK. 

Storr & Co., LTD., 37, Mitre Street, E.C.3, 
Estd. 1806. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ENTALLS, LTD., KINGSTON-ON- 


of Hay- 


THAMES. Removals to any part of 
Britain. Shipping Department with world- 


wide experience. First-class storage in mod- 
ern depository. Estimates free. 
HAMPTONS for expert removals, storage 

and shipping abroad. All staff fully 
experienced. Depository: Ingate Place, 
Queenstown Road, Battersea Park, S.W.S. 
MACaulay 3434. 

OUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABROAD. 

Hlustrated booklet of information, CL/ 
104, free on request.—PiITT & Scorr, LTD.. 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C.4, 
Passages arranged. 


MERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 

CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and Chesham (16). 


OSEPH MAY, LTD., move promptly, 
expertly, cheerfully. Return loads cut 
costs.—Estimates free from 31-37, Whitfield 
Street, London, W.1. (Tel. MUSeum 2411). 


ERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 

ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 


classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 269 


BREEOEE purchasing a new HUMBER, HILL- 
MAN or SUNBEAM car why not obtain our 
allowance figure and terms, from authorised 
dealers, R. S. MEAD (SALES), LTD., Maiden- 
head, Berkshire? Tel.: M’head 3431-2. 


DWARDS & CO. (BOURNEMOUTH), LTD., 
Official ROLLS-ROYCE and BENTLEY Re- 
tailers for New Forest, Bournemouth and Dorset. 
Est. 1907.—Tel. 1272, OLD CHRISTCHURCH 
ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH. 


ANTED. What have you got in that old 

barn? Particularly wanted are old Rolls- 
Royce cars before 1916 in any condition. In- 
complete or modified vehicles acceptable. Please 
quote chassis number.—Box 440. 


1954 ROLLS-ROYCE Silver Dawn Saloon. 
Dual Grey. One owner. 25,000 miles. 
£3,250. ‘‘Passed’’ by Official Retailers ——JACK 
OLDING & CO. (MOTORS), LTD. MAYfair 5242. 


ICKFORDS. Removers and_ storers. 

Local, distance or overseas removals. 
Complete service. First-class storage. 
Branches in all large towns. Head Office: 
102, Blackstock Road, London, N.4. (Tel.: 
CAN. 4444). 


CAR HIRE SERVICE 


RIVE YOURSELF IN IRELAND. Ford Consul, 
Prefect, Anglia or Hillman Minx supplied.— 
Apply: RELIABILITY CARS, LTD., 42, Kildare 
St., Dublin. Tel. 66242. Grams: Relicars, Dublin. 


PLANT AND DIESEL ENGINES 


ANTED TO PURCHASE.—Diesel Engines, 

Generator Sets, with or without Batteries. 
Own staff for dismantling.—The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Burden. C.B.E.. F. C. LARKINSON, LTD.. 
Machinery Division, 39, Hitchin Street, 
Biggleswade, Beds. 
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Harrods 


MISS FIONA MacBEAN 


Miss Fiona MacBean is the youngest daughter of Lady Lane and step-daughter of Major-General Sir Charles 
Lane, of Place House, Great Staughton, Huntingdonshire 
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RIVERS OR SEWERS ? 


\ , JHEN Mr. Martin Lovett addressed the 
Institution of Civil Engineers last week 
on the campaign for cleaner rivers he 
certainly left an impression of disappointment at 
the progress of this important movement. Mr. 
Lovett speaks with authority on the subject. 
He is Chief Inspector to the Yorkshire Ouse 
River Board and, as was obvious in his lecture, 
he has studied for many years the general con- 
dition of the rivers and the water supply of this 
country. TEvidently, too much was expected 
in some quarters of the Acts of 1948 and 
1951 for the prevention of pollution, Those 
measures suggested a reawakening of public 
opinion to the growing evil of pollution, 
but such a hope has not been justified by the 
sequel to the legislation. Mr. Lovett asserted 
frankly that expectations of a speedy abate- 
ment then aroused have not been realised. 
Indeed, he seemed to imply that hopes for the 
future must be set at a lower level because the 
public wants the cake and the ha’penny as well. 
“The nation,’ he said, “demands chromium 
plate and other metal finishes, but wants no 
plating wastes... hard-wearing boots and shoes, 
but no tannery effluents... canned and frozen 
foods, but no food-processing wastes’’—and so 
on, including the expectation of ever-improving 
detergents with no foam on the rivers as a 
penalty, and nuclear energy the waste pro- 
ducts of which are disposed of in areas remote 
from centres of population. 

That is perhaps a fair summary of the 
expectation of those whose acquaintance with 
technological progress is derived from hearing 
an occasional talk on the air; but those whose 
interest in the subject is capable of producing 
action are most unlikely to entertain such 
unrealistic notions. There is a reasonable line 
of expectation between those who dream of a 
day when salmon will be seen flashing in the 
sunshine against the industrial background of 
the lower reaches of the Thames and those who 
say that the productive future of Britain pre- 
cludes any expectation of our rivers’ retaining 
their natural condition, with all that such a 
pessimistic view implies in relation to our water 
supphes. Mr. Lovett maintains that ‘there is 
scarcely one river in the whole of England and 
Wales which, without serious detriment to the 
community, could be restored to its truly 
‘natural’ condition, although numerous small 
streams might be so preserved.’’ <A truly 
natural condition may be an impossibly high 
standard to expect. A definition of the term 
might disclose that it is a perfectionist’s 
standard, But because such an ideal may no 
longer be attainable, surely we need not sur- 
render to the appalling prospect of such 
streams’ becoming something like open sewers. 

Greater vigilance, the disciplinary powers 
of the law and the closer observance of the 
requirements of the Royal Commission on 
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Sewage Disposal can go far to ensure that the 
situation does not deteriorate, and that certain 
abuses, too long tolerated, are corrected. A 
more lively interest on the part of all who bear 
responsibility for the state of the rivers is a pre- 
requisite. An instructive example of what can 
be done is afforded by the excellent work of the 
Anglers’ Co-oper tive Association, whose con- 
cern for their spo:t has made a notable contri- 
bution to the campaign for cleaner rivers. 
Supporters of societies for the preservation of 
the countryside could likewise be of service. 
As Mr, Lovett said, progress depends not only 
on river boards but also “on local authorities 
and their officers, industrialists, consulting 
engineers, the general public and on the 
Treasury, whose duty it will be to find the ways 
and means.”’ It is appropriate that the Treasury 
should have the final place on that roll. Although 
argument may leave the Exchequer w ithout a 
leg to stand on, it is unlikely that adequate help 
will ever be forthcoming from that quarter 
until others on Mr. Lovett’s list are manifesting 
a more active interest and, by that test, are 
justified in demanding a more co-operative 
attitude in Whitehall. 


THE SQUIRREL 

ADLOCKED against the winter day 

In oaken fastness, how he sleeps, 
Kernels of his summer days 
Meat for his tveams. If winter creeps 
Like a grey sickle through the wood, 
Tearing down the last ved leaves, 
He in his nutty, dreaming peace 
Never knows, and never grieves. 

PAMELA PAGE. 


FARM IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 
ole TRE is to be a delay until September 1 
before the Ministry of Agriculture will be 
ready to approve projects for the 33} per cent. 
Government grant to be given for the recondi- 
tioning of farm buildings, making farm roads 
and such-like provisions to raise the efficiency 
of farms that are ill equipped for economical 
production. This delay has been deplored, but it 
may prove to be helpful rather than otherwise in 
ensuring that the new money, two-thirds of it 
from private sources, will be spent to the best 
effect. It is clear from what Lord St. Aldwyn 
said in the House of Lords last week that not 
every project on the Ministry’s list will be 
approved for grant. The local officers of the 
Agricultural Land Service will have to be satis- 
fied that the work done with the aid of a grant 
will make the farm more efficient and give a 
reasonable return in profitability to the occupier 
for some time ahead, not less than 15 years. 
Moreover, the character of the farm must be 
such that it will justify whatever money is 
spent. It would be no kindness to anyone to 
encourage extravagant investment in new 
buildings on a poor out-of-the-way farm that 
could never be worked intensively at a profit to 
give a decent living to the occupier. Another 
important consideration is that the design of 
new buildings should be carefully checked in 
terms of work study, that is, the saving of time 
and labour. While Parliament is considering the 
Bill which the Minister of Agriculture will 
shortly introduce, landowners and farmers can 
be getting their ideas into form for official ap- 

proval in seven months’ time. 


THE FUTURE OF COVENT GARDEN 

NE of the recommendations made in the 

report of the Committee on Horticultural 
Marketing is that in London this should be 
progressively decentralised. The report by no 
means condemns Covent Garden Market as 
inefficient or extravagant; on the contrary, it 
found that “‘in general, produce passes through 
as few hands as possible.’’ Wholesalers’ costs 
average 7 per cent. on their sales and their profit 
2 per cent.; and retailers, with costs of 18 per 
cent., get net profits of from 4 to 8 per cent.; 
a difference of about 35 per cent. between what 
the grower gets and the public pays, which is 
not Teally excessive on so perishable a com- 
modity. But clearly, one of the main fields in 
which cost could be reduced is distribution, and 
the report recommends expanding Brentford 
and Stratford Markets, with a new wholesale 
market established to serve the north-west 
suburbs. This confirms what every Londoner 
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has concluded for himself from the traffic con- 
gestion that he experiences, and what every — 
planning report from the Bressey Committee’ sf 
onwards has recommended on theoretical 
grounds. But it is not proposed that Covent _ 
Garden Market should be removed or even 
drastically curtailed. It should “be given the 
facilities that would allow it to perform its— 
national function” (as contrasted with metro- 
politan distribution) : in other words, be system- 
atically decentralised. It would presumably 
remain the administrative centre of the trade 
and retain its character, but its physical con- 
gestion would be gradually eliminated. The - 
sooner this can be done the better for — 
everybody concerned, 


DANCING FOR A HOME 


HE remarkable work of Professor IX. von 

Frisch interpreted the geometric dances 
used by foraging scout bees to indicate the 
position of food sources to their fellows. His | 
pioneer work has been followed, also at the 
University of Munich, by Dr. M. Lindauer, who 
in a recently published paper shows how a 
similar search and dance technique is used by ~ 
bees to choose their new nest site before they 
swarm. Apparently some of the foragers, 
unable to work because the hive chambers are | 
full of nectar and pollen, take on—with no — 
previous experience—the search for a home, 
and can be seen exploring all possible sites in 
a given area. When they return they perform a 
dance, which by its pattern gives the other bees 
details of distance and bearing of the nest site— 
as the foraging bees’ dance gives that of food 
supply—and by its intensity indicates the | 
desirability of the site. Desirability includes 
such factors as shelter from wind and _ rain, 
liability to draughts and waterlogging, defence 
against ants and size. This evaluation in itself is — 
remarkable; and the bees visit the possible sites 
on several days to ensure that they are satis- — 
factory in varying weather. Even more | 
intriguing, perhaps, is how the different choices ~ 
of individual scouts are reconciled. The better 
the site, the more lively the dance of the scouts | 
which have seen it; the dance may last from | 
a few perfunctory seconds to over an hour. The 
other scouts go off to inspect the highly recom- © 
mended site, until eventually all are persuaded 
and dance harmoniously. Sometimes two main 


factions agitate for sites, and then “‘contra- 
dancing’’ can go on for days; but one group 


eventually wins over the other—or perhaps tires ~ 
it out! Not until all the scouts agree does the © 
swarm move. This is government by the people ~ 
with a vengeance, and the whole performance 
makes one wonder if it is an affront to call the 
bee a creature of instinct. 


NEW GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP CONDITIONS | 


HE spectator at a golf match has by no 

means such an easy time of it as have his 
brethren at other games. He has to walk © 
instead of sitting still, and he cannot be in two 
places at once, as he would often like to be. More 
is now being done for him than ever before, and ~ 
the Championship Committee are about to | 
follow as regards the Open Championship the 
example set in various professional tournaments. 
On the last day those with the highest scores | 
and so the least likely to win will go out first, 
and those with the lowest scores will go last. 
Thus, humanly speaking, the tension will be | 
maintained almost until the last putt is holed 
and the spectators will have plenty of 
excitement for their money. Various other 
points may be made in favour of this plan. The | 
weather often changes greatly in the course of 
a long day’s play, and this may mean decisively 
good or bad luck for a particular competitor. 
Now the players most likely to win will most 
likely have, as regards each other, much the 
same kind of weather. Again, the man who drew 
an early starting time and “‘got his blow in first” 
hitherto had a “decided advantage. It wall still 
be a help to set up a target as early as possible, 
but it will scarcely be what it was. In fact there | 
seems nothing against this plan except the vague | 
feeling that it regards a championship too much | 
as a money-making business and panders to the | 
spectators, But this is probably unreasonable 
and inconsistent with the realities of modern 
games. 
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NOTES 
By TAN NIALL 


HEN we have a gale it is usually a south- 

westerly. One needs only to look at the 

trees, particularly the poplars that grow 
along the road on the other side of the glen, to 
see that the wind blows oftenest from the south- 
west. They all lean out of the prevailing wind, 
as do the trees at the cottage and even the scrub 
of larch and juniper on the cliff above it. When 
a south-westerly blows we generally get rain as 
the gale dies out, although on one occasion the 
gale died and we had snow, much to my amaze- 
ment. The wind had moved round in the night. 
Our south-westerlies hardly ever last long, and 
one can often listen to the forecast with a certain 
amount of amusement, for the truth is that no 
forecast is quite local enough and terrain governs 
weather to a large extent. The snow on the high 
ground falls as rain in the valley, it is true, but 
on the seaboard the forecast of rain often proves 
quite wrong. It always rains at B., they say, 
and it is necessary to open the front door and 
let out the rain that comes in at the back. This 
is not the only peculiarity of B., of course. They 
are notoriously simple up there, They will 
believe anything! In fact, it does rain at B, only 
ten miles away, because it is in the heart of the 
hills and considerably higher than our own 


situation. 


* * 
* 


OUTH-WESTERLIES have a cold breath 

when they come upon us in winter, for the 
snow that falls on higher ground chills the wind. 
During: the rest of the year, although we get a 
fair amount of rain we are thankful to be 
situated on the seaboard. We can grow things 
that wouldn’t be planted ten miles inland at 
the same time. We haven't the same worry 
about frost and fruit and everything ripens 
sooner. Farmers seem to be less aware of this 
than gardeners and allotment holders, but 
farming doesn’t lend itself to so much personal 
rivalry. Sowing is done when it is possible to 
sow and harvesting takes place in due course. 
Last season the corn was in about the same time 
on the high places as it was in the valleys. It 
was only on the upland that so much was lost. 
Corn takes longer to ripen and suffers more from 
high wind when it is grown on high ground. 
Before the war hardly any of the upland farmers 
grew more than four or five acres of oats, mainly 
for this reason. Tractors and modern equipment 


have changed all that. 


* * 
* 


) 7 hardly dare predict the weather lately. 
We have been having the longest spell of 
south-westerlies for some time, but at the 
moment of writing, after two whole days of high 
wind, things are back to normal, except for one 
thing. The starlings haven’t returned to their 
day-time perches in the village, This year we 
seem to have attracted more starlings than ever 
before, and I have been keeping my eye on 
them, wondering where they are roosting. I 
haven't been able to find out, but as soon as 
the south-westerlies began in earnest they dis- 
appeared, which made me think that they are 
roosting in a place exposed to a south-westerly 
wind and have temporarily moved to some new 
roost farther away from the village. 

The jackdaws stay with us whatever hap- 
pens, but they are strictly local residents, The 
rooks are, too. We/have one rookery that has 
been inhabited as long as I have been living here, 
and when the gale was on | took a wall along 
a road that passes close to it. The rooks were 
not about. The only birds in the trees were a 
few pigeons that had been down on the floor of 
the little wood feeding. I begin to wonder about 
the rookery and what will happen there this 
spring. I have a feeling that it is beginning to 
decline. The people living close to it will not be 
sorry, I suppose; but I spent the early years of 
my life within the sound of a rookery and rather 
enjoy the sound of rooks at any time of day. 


COTSWOLD 


The gale, I noticed, was playing havoc with the 
remaining nests, but before the month is out 
I expect repairs will begin. 


* * 
* 


AVERY so often someone remarks that 
E oyster-catchers are becoming more com- 
mon. I have noticed more of them along the 
shore at different times, but such limited 
observation gives no sort of guide: when the 
oyster-catchers are numerous on one stretch of 
beach they may not be plentiful elsewhere. A 
friend whose work has to do with fisheries and 
the mussel industry says he thinks there may 
be something in the story that oyster-catchers 
are more numerous, The shell-fish gatherers in 
Lancashire and South Wales have had a good 
deal to say about these birds at various times. 
The former have appealed successfully, and the 
latter unsuccessfully, for them to be put on the 
outlaw list. Shooting oyster-catchers might 
make cockles and mussels more plentiful, but 
would be a sad thing, for they are handsome 
birds and probably don’t eat many more mussels 
than gulls do when the tide has brought enough 
weed up to let them forage for food. 

Some years ago a local bird-fancier bred an 
oyster-catcher. I discovered this by hearing 
the bird calling from behind a hedge where it 
was kept in a wire cage. It may have been happy 
in its pen, but I don’t think it survived for very 
long. The egg from which this bird was hatched 
was picked up on the beach. I remember once 
having a fry of eggs that included the egg of 
a plover, a curlew and the oyster-catcher or sea- 
pie, as we called it. I was used to the first 
and had tasted curlew eggs before, but the 
oyster-catcher’s egg, I recall, made me heave. 
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John Tarlton 


SHEPHERD 


Like the egg of a gull, an oyster-catcher’s egg, 
[ think, needs a particularly strong stomach to 
digest its richness, 


* * 
* 


NOTHER interesting account of finding 
and eating puff-balls comes from a reader 
at Bromley, in Kent, who says: ““My family and 
I enjoyed many a puff-ball cooked when we 
were living near Fawkham, Kent, during the 
war. I used to peel them, cut them in thick 
slices and fry them to serve on pieces of fried 
bread. I also used them as flavouring in stews; 
or, chopped up finely, they made excellent soup. 
[ did not consider them coarse in either flavour 
or texture. Indeed, the flavour far surpasses 
that of the cultivated mushroom offered by the 
basketful all the year round in this town. But, 
then, I prefer ‘the fruits in their season.’ I first 
saw puff-balls in 1934 when walking near Bude, 
in Cornwall. I thought I saw a large flock of 
Michaelmas geese resting in a dip in a field and 
approached the spot, but no alarm was given 
and eventually I found myself surrounded by 
dozens of these puff-balls of all sizes and in all 
stages of growth. I have never seen another 
such amazing sight.”’ 

Coming home the other day, I had company 
along the road in the person of an old country- 
man to whom I mentioned puff-balls. “Oh, 
them things,” he said; “you wouldn’t get me 
eatin’ them. I always puts me boot on ’em or 
kicks ’em to bits in case somebody gets eating 
what’s not good for ’em!’’ Golfers on our local 
course, when they find themselves lured away by 
what they at first take for an unclaimed ball, 
sometimes show their irritation by driving the 
unresilient puff-balls into the blue. 
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RIVERS OR SEWERS ? 


HEN Mr. Martin Lovett addressed the 

Institution of Civil Engineers last week 

on the campaign for cleaner rivers he 
certainly left an impression of disappointment at 
the progress of this important movement. Mr. 
Lovett speaks with authority on the subject. 
He is Chief Inspector to the Yorkshire Ouse 
River Board and, as was obvious in his lecture, 
he has studied for many years the general con- 
dition of the rivers and the water supply of this 
country. Evidently, too much was expected 
in some quarters of tke Acts of 1948 and 
1951 for the prevention of pollution. Those 
measures suggested a reawakening of public 
opinion to the growing evil of pollution, 
but such a hope has not been justified by the 
sequel to the legislation. Mr. Lovett asserted 
frankly that expectations of a speedy abate- 
ment then aroused have not been realised. 
Indeed, he seemed to imply that hopes for the 
future must be set at a lower level because the 
public wants the cake and the ha’penny as well. 
“The nation,’ he said, ‘“demands chromium 
plate and other metal finishes, but wants no 
plating wastes... . hard-wearing boots and shoes, 
but no tannery effluents . . . canned and frozen 
foods, but no food-processing wastes’’—and so 
on, including the expectation of ever-improving 
detergents with no foam on the rivers as a 
penalty, and nuclear energy the waste pro- 
ducts of which are disposed of in areas remote 
from centres of population. 

That is perhaps a fair summary of the 
expectation of those whose acquaintance with 
technological progress is derived from hearing 
an occasional talk on the air; but those whose 
interest in the subject is capable of producing 
action are most unlikely to entertain such 
unrealistic notions. There is a reasonable line 
of expectation between those who dream of a 
day when salmon will be seen flashing in the 
sunshine against the industrial background of 
the lower reaches of the Thames and those who 
say that the productive future of Britain pre- 
cludes any expectation of our rivers’ retaining 
their natural condition, with all that such a 
pessimistic view implies in relation to our water 
supplies. Mr. Lovett maintains that ‘‘there is 
scarcely one river in the whole of England and 
Wales which, without serious detriment to the 
community, could be restored to its truly 
‘natural’ condition, although numerous small 
streams might be so preserved.’ A _ truly 
natural condition may be an impossibly high 
standard to expect. A definition of the term 
might disclose that it is a perfectionist’s 
standard. But because such an ideal may no 
longer be attainable, surely we need not sur- 
render to the appalling prospect of such 
streams’ becoming something like open sewers. 

Greater vigilance, the disciplinary powers 
of the law and the closer observance of the 
requirements of the Royal Commission on 
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Sewage Disposal can go far to ensure that the 
situation does not deteriorate, and that certain 
abuses, too long tolerated, are corrected. A 
more lively interest on the part of all who bear 
responsibility for the state of the rivers is a pre- 
requisite. An instructive example of what can 
be done is afforded by the excellent work of the 
Anglers’ Co-oper tive Association, whose con- 
cern for their spo:t has made a notable contri- 
bution to the campaign for cleaner rivers. 
Supporters of societies for the preservation of 
the countryside could likewise be of service. 
As Mr. Lovett said, progress depends not only 
on river boards but also “on local authorities 
and their officers, industrialists, consulting 
engineers, the general public . . . and on the 
Treasury, whose duty it will be to find the ways 
and means.” It is appropriate that the Treasury 
should have the final place on that roll. Although 
argument may leave the Exchequer without a 
leg to stand on, it is unlikely that adequate help 
will ever be forthcoming from that quarter 
until others on Mr. Lovett’s list are manifesting 
a more active interest and, by that test, are 
justified in demanding a more co-operative 
attitude in Whitehall. 


THE SQUIRREL 

ADLOCKED against the wintery day 

In oaken fastness, how he sleeps, 
Kernels of his summer days 
Meat for his dveams. If winter creeps 
Like a grey sickle through the wood, 
Tearing down the last ved leaves, 
He in his nutty, dreaming peace 
Never knows, and never grieves. 

PAMELA PAGE. 


FARM IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 

HERE is to be a delay until September 1 

before the Ministry of Agriculture will be 
ready to approve projects for the 33} per cent. 
Government grant to be given for the recondi- 
tioning of farm buildings, making farm roads 
and such-like provisions to raise the efficiency 
of farms that are ill equipped for economical 
production. This delay has been deplored, but it 
may prove to be helpful rather than otherwise in 
ensuring that the new money, two-thirds of it 
from private sources, will be spent to the best 
effect. It is clear from what Lord St. Aldwyn 
said in the House of Lords last week that not 
every project on the Ministry’s list will be 
approved for grant. The local officers of the 
Agricultural Land Service will have to be satis- 
fied that the work done with the aid of a grant 
will make the farm more efficient and give a 
reasonable return in profitability to the occupier 
for some time ahead, not less than 15 years. 
Moreover, the character of the farm must be 
such that it will justify whatever money is 
spent. It would be no kindness to anyone to 
encourage extravagant investment in new 
buildings on a poor out-of-the-way farm that 
could never be worked intensively at a profit to 
give a decent living to the occupier. Another 
important consideration is that the design of 
new buildings should be carefully checked in 
terms of work study, that is, the saving of time 
and labour. While Parliament is considering the 
Bill which the Minister of Agriculture will 
shortly introduce, landowners and farmers can 
be getting their ideas into form for official ap- 
proval in seven months’ time. 


THE FUTURE OF COVENT GARDEN 

NE of the recommendations made in the 

report of the Committee on Horticultural 
Marketing is that in London this should be 
progressively decentralised. The report by no 
means condemns Covent Garden Market as 
inefficient or extravagant; on the contrary, it 
found that “in general, produce passes through 
as few hands as possible.’’ Wholesalers’ costs 
average 7 per cent. on their sales and their profit 
2 per cent.; and retailers, with costs of 18 per 
cent., get net profits of from 4 to 8 per cent.; 
a difference of about 35 per cent. between what 
the grower gets and the public pays, which is 
not really excessive on so perishable a com- 
modity. But clearly, one of the main fields in 
which cost could be reduced is distribution, and 


the report recommends expanding Brentford | 


and Stratford Markets, with a new wholesale 
market established to serve the north-west 
suburbs. This confirms what every Londoner 
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has concluded for himself from the traffic con- 


gestion that he experiences, and what ever 
planning report from the Bressey Committee’ 
onwards has 


drastically curtailed. 
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recommended on _ theoretical” 
grounds. But it is not proposed that Covent 
Garden Market should be removed or even 
It should “‘be given the — 
facilities that would allow it to perform its ~ 


national function” (as contrasted with metro-— 
politan distribution) : in other words, be system- | 


atically decentralised. 


It would presumably — 


remain the administrative centre of the trade - 


and retain its character, but its physical con- 


gestion would be gradually eliminated. The- 


sooner this can be 
everybody concerned. 


DANCING FOR A HOME 


done the better for 


HE remarkable work of Professor K. von : 
Frisch interpreted the geometric dances — 
used by foraging scout bees to indicate the | 


position of food sources to their fellows. 


His@ 


pioneer work has been followed, also at the — 


University of Munich, by Dr. M. Lindauer, who ~ 


in a recently published paper shows how a 
similar search and dance technique is used by ~ 


bees to choose their new nest site before they 
swarm. 


Apparently some of the foragers, — 
unable to work because the hive chambers are © 


full of nectar and pollen, take on—with no — 


previous experience—the search for a home, 
and can be seen exploring all possible sites in 


a given area. When they return they perform a ~ 


dance, which by its pattern gives the other bees 


details of distance and bearing of the nest site— ~ 


as the foraging bees’ dance gives that of food ~ 
supply—and by its intensity indicates the 1 
Desirability includes ~ 


desirability of the site. 


such factors as shelter from wind and rain, ~ 


liability to draughts and waterlogging, defence © 
against ants and size. This evaluation in itselfis — 


remarkable; and the bees visit the possible sites © 


on several days to ensure that they are satis- — 
Even more | 


factory in varying weather. 
intriguing, perhaps, is how the different choices 


of individual scouts are reconciled. The better © 


the site, the more lively the dance of the scouts 


which have seen it; the dance may last from } 


a few perfunctory seconds to over an hour. The : 


other scouts go off to inspect the highly recom- - 
mended site, until eventually all are persuaded ~ 


and dance harmoniously. Sometimes two main 


factions agitate for sites, and then “‘contra- » 


dancing” 
eventually wins over the other 


can go on for days; but one group 


swarm move. This is government by the people 
with a vengeance, and the whole performance 
makes one wonder if it is an affront to call the 
bee a creature of instinct. 


NEW GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP CONDITIONS 


HE spectator at a golf match has by no 
means such an easy time of it as have his 
brethren at other games. 
instead of sitting still, and he cannot be in two 
places at once, as he would often like to be. More 


or perhaps tires ~ 
it out! Not until all the scouts agree does the 


He has to walk ~ 


is now being done for him than ever before, and | 


the Championship Committee are about to 


follow as regards the Open Championship the ~ 


example set in various professional tournaments. 
On the last day those with the highest scores 
and so the least likely to win will go out first, 
and those with the lowest scores will go last. 
Thus, humanly speaking, the tension will be 
maintained almost until the last putt is holed 
and the spectators will have plenty of 
excitement for their money. Various other 
points may be made in favour of this plan. The 
weather often changes greatly in the course of 
a long day’s play, and this may mean decisively 
good or bad luck for a particular competitor. 
Now the players most likely to win will most 
likely have, as regards each other, much the 
same kind of weather. Again, the man who drew 
an early starting time and “‘got his blow in first”’ 
hitherto had a decided advantage. It will still 
be a help to set up a target as early as possible, 
but it will scarcely be what it was. In fact there 
seems nothing against this plan except the vague 
feeling that it regards a championship too much 
as a money-making business and panders to the 
spectators. But this is probably unreasonable 
and inconsistent with the realities of modern 
games. 
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HEN we have a gale it is usually a south- 

westerly. One needs only to look at the 

trees, particularly the poplars that grow 
along the road on the other side of the glen, to 
see that the wind blows oftenest from the south- 
west. They all lean out of the prevailing wind, 
as do the trees at the cottage and even the scrub 
of larch and juniper on the cliff above it. When 
a south-westerly blows we generally get rain as 
the gale dies out, although on one occasion the 
gale died and we had snow, much to my amaze- 
ment. The wind had moved round in the night. 
Our south-westerlies hardly ever last long, and 
one can often listen to the forecast with a certain 
amount of amusement, for the truth is that no 
forecast is quite local enough and terrain governs 
weather to a large extent. The snow on the high 
ground falls as rain in the valley, it is true, but 
on the seaboard the forecast of rain often proves 
quite wrong. It always rains at B., they say, 
and it is necessary to open the front door and 
let out the rain that comes in at the back. This 
is not the only peculiarity of B., of course. They 
are notoriously simple up there. They will 
believe anything! In fact, it does rain at B, only 
ten miles away, because it is in the heart of the 
hills and considerably higher than our own 


situation. 


* * 
* 


OUTH-WESTERLIES have a cold breath 
when they come upon us in winter, for the 
snow that falls on higher ground chills the wind. 
During: the rest of the year, although we get a 
fair amount of rain we are thankful to be 
; situated on the seaboard. We can grow things 
that wouldn’t be planted ten miles inland at 
the same time. We haven’t the same worry 
about frost and fruit and everything ripens 
sooner. Farmers seem to be less aware of this 
than gardeners and allotment holders, but 
farming doesn’t lend itself to so much personal 
rivalry. Sowing is done when it is possible to 
sow and harvesting takes place in due course. 
Last season the corn was in about the same time 
on the high places as it was in the valleys. It 
was only on the upland that so much was lost. 
Corn takes longer to ripen and suffers more from 
high wind when it is grown on high ground. 
Before the war hardly any of the upland farmers 
grew more than four or five acres of oats, mainly 
for this reason. Tractors and modern equipment 


have changed all that. 


* * 
* 


NE hardly dare predict the weather lately. 
We have been having the longest spell of 
south-westerlies for some time, but at the 
moment of writing, after two whole days of high 
wind, things are back to normal, except for one 
thing. The starlings haven’t returned to their 
day-time perches in the village. This year we 
seem to have attracted more starlings than ever 
before, and I have been keeping my eye on 
them, wondering where they are roosting. I 
haven’t been able to find out, but as soon as 
the south-westerlies began in earnest they dis- 
appeared, which made me think that they are 
roosting in a place exposed to a south-westerly 
wind and have temporarily moved to some new 
roost farther away from the village. 

The jackdaws stay with us whatever hap- 
pens, but they are strictly local residents. The 
rooks are, too. We/have one rookery that has 
been inhabited as long as I have been living here, 
and when the gale was on I took a walk along 
a road that passes close to it. The rooks were 
not about. The only birds in the trees were a 
few pigeons that had been down on the floor of 
the little wood feeding. I begin to wonder about 
the rookery and what will happen there this 
spring. I have a feeling that it is beginning to 
decline. The people living close to it will not be 
sorry, I suppose; but I spent the early years of 
my life within the sound of a rookery and rather 
enjoy the sound of rooks at any time of day. 


COTSWOLD 


The gale, I noticed, was playing havoc with the 

remaining nests, but before the month is out 

I expect repairs will begin. 
* 


* 
* 


VERY so often someone remarks that 

oyster-catchers are becoming more com- 
mon. I have noticed more of them along the 
shore at different times, but such limited 
observation gives no sort of guide: when the 
oyster-catchers are numerous on one stretch of 
beach they may not be plentiful elsewhere. A 
friend whose work has to do with fisheries and 
the mussel industry says he thinks there may 
be something in the story that oyster-catchers 
are more numerous. The shell-fish gatherers in 
Lancashire and South Wales have had a good 
deal to say about these birds at various times. 
The former have appealed successfully, and the 
latter unsuccessfully, for them to be put on the 
outlaw list. Shooting oyster-catchers might 
make cockles and mussels more plentiful, but 
would be a sad thing, for they are handsome 
birds and probably don’t eat many more mussels 
than gulls do when the tide has brought enough 
weed up to let them forage for food. 

Some years ago a local bird-fancier bred an 
oyster-catcher. I discovered this by hearing 
the bird calling from behind a hedge where it 
was kept in a wire cage. It may have been happy 
in its pen, but I don’t think it survived for very 
long. The egg from which this bird was hatched 
was picked up on the beach. I remember once 
having a fry of eggs that included the egg of 
a plover, a curlew and the oyster-catcher or sea- 
pie, as we called it. I was used to the first 
and had tasted curlew eggs before, but the 
oyster-catcher’s egg, I recall, made me heave. 
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John Tarlton 


SHEPHERD 


Like the egg of a gull, an oyster-catcher’s egg, 
I think, needs a particularly strong stomach to 
digest its richness, 
Fes 2 
NOTHER interesting account of finding 
and eating puff-balls comes from a reader 
at Bromley, in Kent, who says: ““My family and 
I enjoyed many a puff-ball cooked when we 
were living near Fawkham, Kent, during the 
war. I used to peel them, cut them in thick 
slices and fry them to serve on pieces of fried 
bread. I also used them as flavouring in stews; 
or, chopped up finely, they made excellent soup. 
I did not consider them coarse in either flavour 
or texture. Indeed, the flavour far surpasses 
that of the cultivated mushroom offered by the 
basketful all the year round in this town. But, 
then, I prefer ‘the fruits in their season.’ I first 
saw puff-balls in 1934 when walking near Bude, 
in Cornwall. I thought I saw a large flock of 
Michaelmas geese resting in a dip in a field and 
approached the spot, but no alarm was given 
and eventually I found myself surrounded by 
dozens of these puff-balls of all sizes and in all 
stages of growth. I have never seen another 
such amazing sight.” 

Coming home the other day, I had company 
along the road in the person of an old country- 
man to whom I mentioned puff-balls. “Oh, 
them things,” he said; “‘you wouldn’t get me 
eatin’ them. I always puts me boot on ’em or 
kicks ’em to bits in case somebody gets eating 
what’s not good for ’em!’’ Golfers on our local 
course, when they find themselves lured away by 
what they at first take for an unclaimed ball, 
sometimes show their irritation by driving the 
unresilient puff-balls into the blue. 
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RELICS OF THE GREAT 
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HE earth was becoming colder. Gradually 

a widespread and varied vegetation gave 

place to forest and open country; grassy 
steppes followed, broken here and there with 
patches of bush; next came a barren tundra 
across which bitter winds moaned and screamed; 
and finally, vast regions of snow and ice. 

About a million years have passed since 
this intense glaciation began. It slowly over- 
whelmed lands amounting to nearly one-third of 
the entire globe and for untold centuries held 
these areas in ruthless grip. At times it moder- 
ated, yet it ever returned with inexorable 
severity until, about ten thousand years ago, it 
retired to the poles and high mountains, where 
it still lurks insidiously. We have here therefore 
a major climatic phenomenon which, although 
geologically so recent, discloses problems that 
continue to elude explanation. Science has yet 
to write the full story of the Ice Age. 

However, before discussing these interest- 
ing questions, let us examine the way in which 
ice works and its effects upon the landscape. 
The first scientist to undertake this task was 
De Saussure, who, in 1760, investigated the 
Alpine glaciers of his native Switzerland. He 
was impressed by the contrast between the 
jagged, frost-shattered peaks of the heights and 
the smoothed, scratched, boulder-strewn valleys 
which were occupied higher up by glaciers. He 
correctly concluded that these same “glaciers had 
previously extended miles farther down; that, 
while advancing, they had grooved and planed 
the bedrock; has while melting and retreating, 
they had deposited the boulders. 

His ideas, however, were incompletely 
grasped and were discredited. This is under- 
standable; for ice is a brittle solid and by itself 
would have little effect on the harder, denser 
rocks. But, as was eventually realised, it 
acquires tools to help it in its work. Frost 
wedges out from the overhanging mountain 
crags great blocks, which roll to the surface of 


2.—EAS-COUI 
FROM ITS HANGING VALLEY TO THE RIVER COUL. 
Britain. The Falls of Glomach, in Ross 
are only 370 ft. high. During a glacial period the ice gouges out the bed of a river to a greater 
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1.—ICE-EXCAVATED ROCK BASIN: LOCH OF THE WOLF, ASSYNT, SUTHERLAND. 


The Ice 


Age began about a million 


years ago, 


and its most recent wave ended about 


‘10 000 years ago 


the glacier and sink into its substance; stony 
fragments of all sizes, from rock-flour and peb- 
bles to massive boulders, are picked up as it 
moves along; its own ice, penetrating into joints 
and fractures, congeals round masses of bed- 
rock, then with tenacious grip wrenches them 
out and carries them away. Thus, armed with 


A WATERFALL THAT PLUNGES 600 FEET 


This is the highest waterfall in 


and Cromarty, which are often claimed to be the highest, 


tributaries; when the ice retreats hanging valleys are left high 


above the river 


this embedded debris, like a gigantic bulldozer, 
the glacier creeps down the valley, flattening 
and polishing its walls and floor, steepening its 
contours, cutting off its projecting spurs, thus 
ultimately producing that U-shaped cross- 
profile so typical of glaciated channels. 

Ice-sheets and glaciers originate in snow- 
fields. These may attain a very great depth, 
especially on plateaux and in the hollows of a 
mountain side. Pressure of the uppermost snow 
consolidates that lying underneath intoice which, 
impelled by gravity, commences to flow. This 
movement, though inexorable, is extremely slow 
and it may take centuries before the snow which 
fell on the heights reaches the snout of the 
glacier. Here, often several thousand feet below 
the snow-line, the glacier begins to melt, deposit- 
ing its load of boulders, sand and clay in the 
form of moraines, kames and other characteris- 
tic mounds. 

Now the movement of a great ice-sheet is 
independent of the topography and _ conse- 
quently has little effect on the landscape buried 
beneath. But the entire momentum of a glacier 
is concentrated in a descending valley so that 
the natural features are strongly accentuated, 
sometimes with striking results. For example, 
the principal valley of a pre-glacial river will 
receive far more ice than its tributaries. Its 
excavation is, ,therefore, carried very much 
deeper than the tributary levels which, after the 
ice has disappeared, are left hanging. They are 
consequently described as “hanging valleys,” 
the streams of which, as they hurl themselves 
over the edge to the main river, form some of 
the highest and most picturesque waterfalls in 
the world (Fig. 2). 

Sometimes the momentum of a glacier is so 
moderated by obstructing bedrock that it loses 
its power to excavate and can only rise and 
override the land surface; sometimes its valley 
is crossed by highly resistant rocky barriers; 
sometimes the slope of its floor is very uneven. 
Under each of these circumstances rock-basins 
are produced which, when more genial condi- 
tions return, become filled with water and form 
lakes (Fig. 1). Morainic accumulations may fur- 
ther raise the levels of such lakes, which vary 
from mere mountain tarns to sheets of water 
many miles in length. Nearly all the Scottish 
lochs have thus originated, as well as the lakes 
of the Lake District. 

Study of the snowfields which accumulate 
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3.—THE MASSIF OF BEN MORE ASSYNT, SUTHERLAND. A valley cut by a large glacier stretches from left to right of the photograph; 


its floor lies over 1,000 feet below the precipice in the middle 


on mountain slopes shows that the underlying 
rock is subjected to relentless erosion. Here, 
alternate freezing and thawing burst asunder 
huge masses from the rock face, which is also 
continuously ravaged by intense scouring owing 
to the enormous pressure of the ice and snow 
above. In due course vast amphitheatres are 
hollowed out which are called corries or cirques 
(Figs. 3 and 4). When two corries mutually 
approach, a precipitous ridge or aréte results 
like the Striding Edge of Helvellyn; but, when 
three or more corries devastate a mountain a 
soaring spire of rock remains for a time. Thus 
have been fashioned the Alpine horns, of which 
the Matterhorn is the best-known example. 

The foregoing are instances of glacial 
erosion that take place when the ice is advanc- 
ing; with its melting and consequent retreat the 
process of deposition comes into operation. 
Glaciers and ice-sheets unload their debris, 
which is sometimes so generous that some rivers 
are still engaged in re-excavating their channels 
through it. Moraines have already been 
mentioned; but, spread over many parts of 
Scotland, Wales and England, almost as far 
south as the Thames Valley, is a tough, adhesive 
clay in which is embedded a varied collection of 
striated, polished and angular stones. This is the 
wheat-nourishing boulder-clay which was pri- 
marily attributed to Noah’s Flood. It is, 
however, a true glacial deposit, as is testified by 
the high proportion contained in it of rock frag- 
ments derived from many distant sources. 
Lumps of Shap granite—a familiar stone in the 
buildings of London—have been carried from 
Westmorland across the Pennines as far as 
Lincolnshire; boulders of lava from the Lake 
District are found in Cardigan Bay; igneous 
rocks from Norway have reached Durham and 
the Yorkshire coast. Such transported blocks 
are called erratics and, sometimes attaining an 
enormous size, demonstrate impressively the 
carrying power of the ice (Fig. 5). 

A remarkable and quite different con- 
sequence of glacial recession resulted from the 
formation of ice-dammed lakes. In such cases a 
valley or other natural drainage basin became 
blocked by a retreating ice-sheet or glacier; the 
accumulating melt-waters were, therefore, fre- 
quently compelled to find another exit. The 
rivers flowing into the Vale of Pickering in 
Yorkshire formerly entered the sea near Filey. 
But when a barrier of North Sea ice-dammed 
their course a vast lake was produced which 
spilled over towards the south, cut the gorge at 
Kirkham Abbey and originated the circuitous 


route of the present River Derwent. For a 
similar reason the headwaters of the Severn, 
which used to be tributaries of the Dee, were 
forced to turn southwards. But perhaps the 
most striking example is to be seen at Glen Roy, 
north of Ben Nevis. Here the baffling parallel 
“roads”’ (Fig. 6), attributed for centuries by the 
fertile Celtic imagination to Fingal and other 
Ossianic heroes, presented for many years an 


inscrutable problem to the more sober-minded 
scientist. Field work and deduction eventually 
proved that these “‘roads’”’ were the ancient 
beaches of glacial lakes, dammed by massive ice 
barriers, which shrank periodically in volume. 
Their story is diagrammatically described in 
Fig. 7. 

It is significant that the melting of these 
ice-barriers occurred in stages and was not 
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4.—THE CORRIE DUBH LOCH BEAG, BEN MORE ASSYNT. This is one of the many 


corries gouged out of the heart of the mountain by ice 
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BLOCK 
SANDSTONE, PERCHED ON A 


5 —TRANSPORTED OF 
TORRIDONIAN 
PLATFORM OF ICE-ROUNDED GNEISS. This 
boulder has an average circumference of 27 ft. and an 


estimated weight of over 25 tons 
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continuous. Even our present-day glaciers are not 
stationary but wax and wane. For the time being, the 
climate of the world would seem to be warming up, as is 
witnessed by the recession of the glaciers. The Muir 
Glacier in Alaska, for instance, has diminished by four 
miles since 1936. On the other hand, the silver mine of 
Argentiére, in Haute-Savoie, which was worked during 
the Middle Ages, is at present still covered with a glacier. 

These are minor oscillations. But it is now clearly 
established that, during the last million years, there have 
been four great glaciations, not one as was originally 
thought. These were separated by interglacial periods 
of which the second endured for as long as 300,000 years. 
We have also clear proof that the third of these was 
warmer than to-day. At the village of HO6tting, near 
Innsbruck, between the moraines of the last and penul- 
timate glaciations occur layers of angular stones and clay 
which are highly fossiliferous. Represented among these 
fossils are the leaves of the Pontic Rhododendron. This 
rhododendron is found to-day in the Caucasus, but will 
not grow in the open at the present temperature of 
Hotting. 

If we ponder over these facts we are very naturally 
led to ask: Is this another interglacial period we are living 
in or are we coming to the end of these climatic cycles? 
No man can say. Glacial Ages are rare events in geo- 
logical history; only two have occurred within the last 
250 million years, the one preceding that of recent times 
taking place, strange to say, when the coal forests were 
flourishing near the equatorial regions. It is, therefore, 
unlikely that present conditions will continue in- 
definitely ; so we are faced with two ominous alternatives. 
Either a major glaciation will return, in which case the 
majority of mankind will migrate equatorwards and so 
produce a congestion resulting in a bitter struggle for 
survival; or, return of the more normal genial conditions 
will melt the glaciers and polar ice-sheets and in doing so 
will raise the level of the ocean by 100 feet. In this 
eventuality most of the great cities and low-lying towns 
of the world will be engulfed. 

Assessment of the future might be easier if we knew 
the causes of an Ice Age. But here again our ignorance is 
profound. Theories of the earth's orbit becoming more 
elliptical or of a pronounced alteration in the inclination 
of the earth’s axis may be discounted at the outset. 
Some geologists claim an association between mountain 
building and glaciation. Admittedly, great elevation of 
gertain regions of the earth's crust would bring about a 
cooling of the atmosphere, but there is no true correlation 
between such episodes in the earth’s history. The nearest 
mountain-building period in time is the great Alpine 
revolution, but millions of years separate it from the last 
Ice Age; besides which, the occurrence of interglacial 
periods is completely at variance with such a theory. 

An alternative and more promising line of approach 
is to look for the causes of an Ice Age in the sun. Modern 
theory regards the radiant energy of the sun as due to the 
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synthesis of helium from hydrogen. 
There is abundance of hydrogen in the 
sun, but the reaction is not quite so 
simple as this. A series of subsidiary 
nuclear reactions is necessary to bring 
about this transmutation, which depends 
on at least two conditions: first, that 
within the flaming turmoil of the sun 
the temperature reaches the unimagin- 
able figure of 20 million degrees centi- 
grade; and second, that certain other 


elements—carbon and _ nitrogen es- 
pecially—are present in requisite 
amounts. We have, therefore, a some- 


what delicately balanced set of conditions 
which might be upset should, say, the 
sun pass through an abnormally dense 
cloud of interstellar gas. A resulting 


major change in the sun’s radiation, 
even if only temporary, would have a 
pronounced influence on our climate. 


6.—THE PARALLEL “ROADS” 


OF GLEN 
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Here is a_ sufficiently adequate hy- 
pothesis to solve our problem. But it is 
nothing more. Its great fault is that, although 
it might be mathematically developed, there is 
no known practical way of testing it, so it 
cannot be proved. It is valid enough, but at 
present we can do no more than consider it an 
intelligent guess. 

Nevertheless, man’s knowledge and con- 
sequent control over nature are ever-increasing. 
Glacial conditions still predominate in the 
Continent of Antarctica and their investigation 
by the scientists of the present expedition may 
well bring new information to light. 

Some reassurance may also be found in the 
fact that, relative to the human span, geological 
processes take place very slowly and this slow- 
ness of process enables man to become adapted 
to an environment that is gradually altering. - 
The chief enemy of manis likely to remain 
himself. 


ROY, INVERNESS-SHIRE. The 


“roads” (indicated by the arrows) are the ancient beaches of glacial lakes, which 


shrank periodically in volume. 


(They are strengthened in this illustration for purposes 


of clarity). (Below) 7—MAP OF GLEN ROY DISTRICT SHOWING ANCIENT 
SHORE-LINES OF GLACIAL LAKES. Period 1: Glen Gloy (1,165 ft.) overflows into 
Glen Roy (1,149 ft.), their combined waters discharging into the Spey at S. Period 2: 
Glen Roy Loch (1,065 ft.) escapes into Glen Spean at F, the waters draining to the 
east. Period 3: Glen Roy and Glen Spean, now a continuous loch, with exit 
beyond H. Period 4: Ice barriers all melted, and drainage flowing to western seas 
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THE STALWART SCOTTIE 


originally related. As they developed in 
different areas and districts, they divided 
into what one might describe as canine clans. 
The slight differences in size, appearance and 
temperament of these clans can easily be 
accounted for by the fact that, until the last 
hundred years or so, travel was not easy and 
strains of dogs popular in a district were closely 
inbred for their working capabilities, both 
temperamental and physical. Why these clans, 
that have since become breeds, have so much in 
common is easily explained by the fact that all 
the terriers of Scotland were originally expected 
to do much the same sort of work in much the 
same sort of country. In consequence they all 
have short, strong legs to enable them to dig in 
rough, hard country and, being low to ground, 
to enter the cavities between the stones and 
rocks of their native hills. All these terriers have 
harsh and weather-resisting coats; with the 
exception of Dandie Dinmont terriers 
and some Skye terriers all have prick 
ears. It was the advent of dog shows 
and the cult of pedigree dog-breeding 
that turned the searchlight of public 
interest on these various Scottish 
terriers and resulted in their being 
tidied up, classified and transmuted 
from types into breeds, 

Despite the original similarities of 
these Scottish clans, they are now 
clearly defined breeds, and it is an error 
to confuse the cloddy Scottish terriers 
with the smaller and more wiry Cairn 
terrier. A further word of warning. One 
can make no worse mistake in the world 
of dogs than to refer toa Scottish terrier 
as an Aberdeen. If, like Miss Nancy 
Mitford and others, one considers the 
adjective “Scottish” to be non-U, one 
is in a quandary, and the only hope 
is to become really familiar with 
the breed and refer to them as 
Scotties. 

Before the title Scottish terrier 
was officially adopted for the breed, 
these dogs appeared in the show-ring 
under various titles, such as 
Highland terriers, or hard-haired 
Scotch terriers. It was at the Scot- 
tish Kennel Club Show in 1881 that the 
breed first appeared under its present and 
official title. 

The terriers who were the ancestors of our 
modern dogs were lighter in build, higher on the 
leg, longer in the back, shorter in the skull and 
more snipy of muzzle than the dogs one sees 
to-day. Furthermore, they did not have the 
straight legs now considered so essential, nor 
was the black colouring, so popular to-day, ever 
seen. The white feet that are now anathema 
were once rather favoured. It is difficult to 
believe that Peto who illustrated Stone- 
henge’s earlier notes on the breed had any 
- connection with the dogs who were to come 
after. 

The classifications were very different at 
the dog shows held in the last century from those 
we expect to-day. There were frequently classes 
for Scotch and Yorkshire terriers or broken- 
coated and Yorkshire terriers, but from the 
_ information furnished in the early issues of the 
Kennel Club Stud Book it is impossible to sort 
out which were the Yorkshire terriers and 
| which were the Scotch, 

Captain Mackie, Mr. Thompson Gray, Mr. 
J. A. Adamson and/Mr. J. B. Morrison were 
_ among the earliest supporters of the terriers that 
were to become the Scotties; all four contri- 
buted much thought and hard work to the 
building up of the breed. About 1880 Captain 
Mackie visited many keepers and kennels where 
sporting terriers were known to be housed, and 
_ travelled widely over Scotland endeavouring to 
_ acquire the best dogs of the type he required. 
_ Mr. Thompson Gray has given an account of 
what he found in his monograph, The Dogs of 
Scotland, published in 1887, Argyll and Perth- 
Shire seem to have produced most of the dogs 
_ that the expedition found acceptable. A Mr. 


Ne the native terriers of Scotland were 


Adamson, of Aberdeen, exhibited quite a number 
of terriers at this period, and it is possible that 
this accounts for the undying belief of some 
people that Aberdeen is the correct and 
native name. 

The first dog show south of the Border 
where Scotties appeared in their own right was 
the Kennel Club Show of 1879; the thirteen 
entries, judged by Mr. J. B. Morrison, aroused 
considerable interest. The winners were a dog 
of unknown pedigree called Vartan and a bitch 
named Splinter II, of whose antecedents very 
little is known. The subsequent mating of these 
two and a later mating of Splinter II to a dog 
called Bonnacord produced a male line from 
which every Scottish terrier of the present day 
descends through Ch. Dundee and Ch. Alister— 
half-brothers who were grandsons _ of 
Splinter Il. Furthermore, in the complicated 


way of canine relationships, Ch. Alister was 
also the grandson of Ch. Dundee. Ch. Dundee’s 


SCOTTISH TERRIER GREGORACH MAID OF THE LOCH. 
The Scottie is an “active dog and a better jumper and climber 
than his cloddy frame would lead one to believe” 


great contribution to his breed was another 
grandson, Ch. Rascal. These were the stalwarts 
on which the breed was built up. 

Steadily the Scottish terriers became more 
level in type; heads got longer and eyes and 
ears smaller. The great row as to whether the 
front legs should be straight or slightly ““Chip- 
pendale’’ had been won by the supporters of 
the straight leg and the short back, who had, 
like their dogs, begun to lose sight of the fact 
that the Scottie was primarily a sporting terrier 
and should be able to dig and turn in an earth 
or drain. 

The years between 1929 and 1937 were the 
peak years of Scottie popularity in this country. 
It was about 1927 or 1928 that one of the great 
dogs of the Scottish terrier or any other breed 
made his appearance. He made his debut with 
the name Snooker’s Double, but on changing 
to the ownership of Mr. R. Chapman he also 
changed his name (a thing that could not 
happen under modern regulations) to Heather 
Necessity, and shortly amended it to Chr 
Heather Necessity. He was a black dog with 
a greater length of head and foreface than had 
been seen before and a more profuse coat than 
was usual at that time. No dog is without faults, 
and Necessity had several, but he had the 
priceless gifts of presence and personality. He 
entered the show-ring, looked around and 
mutely demanded the many prize cards and 
Best in Show awards that came his way. 
His show success gave him every opportunity 
as a sire, and he produced eighteen champion 
offspring. 

To-day the Scottish terrier, like most other 
terrier breeds, is not as popular as he was, 
although there are signs of a slight increase of 
interest. The hard-bitten terrier with the coat 
of the texture of coconut matting faded from 
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view when Ch. Heather Necessity took the 
centre of the stage and left us with a fancy for 
dogs with great length of head and an abun- 
dance of coat and whisker. In consequence, 
even the house pet who has no show aspirations 
needs trimming and barbering if he is to be 
kept clean and anything approaching tidy. 
Even more horrible is the tendency of those who 
officiate in the “beauty parlours’? where the 
family pet goes for his trimming to run the 
clippers over the whole of the dog’s body 
and skull, leaving him shaven and _ shorn 
except for hairy legs and bristling whiskers, 
with little hope of ever having a decent coat 
again. 

The standard of points for the Scottish 
terrier was laid down early in the breed’s show 
career and has changed very little in nearly 
seventy years. It requires a Scottish terrier to 
be “a sturdy thick-set dog of suitable size to 
go to ground, placed on short legs, alert 
in carriage and suggestive of great 
power and activity in small compass 

. with its keen intelligent eyes and 
sharp prick ears, the dog looks willing 
to go anywhere and do anything.” 
The whole and detailed standard is 
too long to quote in full, but impor- 
tant points are that the skull should 
be long and nearly flat with only a 
slight “‘stop’’ between skull and fore- 
face; that the nose should be large; 
that in profile, the line from the nose 
towards the chin should appear to 
slope backwards. The eyes should 
be almond-shaped, dark brown, fairly 
wide apart and deeply set, and 
the neat, fine-textured ears must be 
pointed and erect. The tail should be 
of moderate length, thick at the root, 
tapering to a point and carried up- 
right. The ideally made dog should 
weigh 19 to 23 Ib., stand about 10 to 
11 ins. at the shoulder, and be covered 
in a double coat—the under coat 
short, soft and dense, the outer coat 
harsh, dense and wiry. The coat can 
be black in colour, wheaten or of any 
shade of brindle. The whole emphasis 
is On power and muscle. 

Whether one entirely approves of 
the outward changes that have taken place in 
the appearance of the Scottish terrier of recent 
years is a matter of opinion; it is his character 
that matters the most. Here there has been no 
fundamental alteration. The typical Scottie is 
reserved and not very demonstrative, but this 
does not prevent him being deeply devoted to his 
owners. He hasa fund of dry humour and plenty 
of common sense and can be exasperatingly 
obstinate; in fact, he is a typical Scot. He is an 
active dog and a better jumper and climber than 
his cloddy frame would lead one to believe. In 
modern life rats are his chief quarry and, if he is 
not properly trained in puppyhood, cats. On 
the whole a Scottie expects other dogs to mind 
their own business and permit him to do the 
same; if they don’t he is prepared to give them 
all they ask for and a bit more. A shy Scottie 
is anathema and untypical of the breed; unfor- 
tunately they do exist, but intelligent breeders 
have seen the danger and the tendency appears 
to be disappearing. 

The Scottie has made a place for himself in 
many foreign lands and is extremely popular in 
the United States and Canada, as well as Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and on the Continent. 
Much of the best stock from British kennels is 
eagerly sought after for the improvement of the 
breed in countries overseas, and one of the most 
recent exports from this country to the other 
side of the Atlantic was the great Ch. Westpark 
Derriford Baffie, who lost no time in becoming 
an international champion by gaining the 
highest honours in the country of his adoption. 

The Scottish terrier on the show bench 
may appear barbered, artificial and wooden; he 
has forgotten tod, brock and the vermin of his 
native land, but take him to the barn where the 
rats abound and he will give a very good account 
of himself. 
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GEORGIAN SILVER INKSTANDS 


HEN the Georgian of two centuries ago 
V \ set out to write a letter he was faced 
with an arduous undertaking that 
required a formidable array 
These included a quill pen, which he cut from 
a goose-feather with the aid of a razor-edged 
penknife, ink ground with gum tragacanth, a 
pounce-dredger containing finely powdered gum 
sandarac, a dog’s tooth or agate for polishing 
erasures scraped out with the penknife, a quill- 
cleaner full of small lead shot, wafers or sealing 
wax and taper. These were arranged on a 
shallow oblong dish or tray raised on four feet. 
Rulers and black-lead pens—pencils with points 
of lead—would also find a place here. 
Until the early 1760s the matching 
tainers of ink, pounce and pen-cleaning 
were of silver and stood loose upon the dish, 
which was sunk back and front with deep, 
round-ended channels for the penknife, rulers, 
sealing-wax, pencil and so on. It then 
found that the crystal clarity of flint-glass pro 
vided attractive containers to be fitted with 
plain silver mounts. These were more convenient 


of accessories. 


con 
shot 


Was 


2.—CANOE-SHAPED INKSTAND WITH 
CUT GLASS BOTTLES FOR POUNCE 


to clean and less costly to buy than those of 
solid silver, and might be either cylindrical, 
hexagonal or square with cut shoulders. 

These were fitted into sockets or guard- 
rings soldered to a rectangular platform slightly 
raised above the Rococo-shaped stand, its rims 
strengthened with wide gadroon and shell mould 
ing. The earliest were hand-made by master 


4.—A GLOBE INKSTAND SEEN CLOSED AND’ OPEN. Manipulation of the top of the 


finial causes the upper half of the sphere to fall and to reveal the contents. London, 1788 


PIERCED GALLERY AND 
AND 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


silversmiths. The guard- 
rings were pierced 
in geometrical designs 
resembling the current 
chinoiserie style of 
fret-cut furniture decor- 
ation. The stand had 
paw or claw-and-ball 
feet, or cast and chased 
openwork corner feet. 
At the same time 
appeared thebox-shaped 
inkstand with pierced 
solid base and 
paw feet, divided length- 
into two sections 
by a pierced partition. 
The rear section was 
further divided to take 
inkpot and pounce - 
dredger in the right and 
left hand corners. The 
piercing might be in 
the Chinese geometrical 


sides, 
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CYLINDRICAL 


INK. By R. and D. Hennell, 1781. 


style, or in arabesque scrollwork, flowers and 
fohage or other curving design, or in a com- 
bination of both. The top edges of the vertical 
sides were strengthened with wide gadrooned 
moulding. By 1770 such a stand might be 
built from sixteen square units, arranged in 
alternating patterns of geometrical and scroll 
piercing. Sizes varied from about 12} inches by 


1.—CANOE-SHAPED 
SOCKETS 
GLASS BOTTLES. 


SILVER-MOUNTED FACET- 

(Right) 3. 

SHAPED INKSTAND FITTED WITH TAPER-STICK, PAIR OF CYLINDRICAL QUILL-CLEANERS, 
BOTTLES FOR POUNCE AND INK, AND TRAYS FOR WAFERS. By Richard Cook, 1790 


HAND-PIERCED INKSTAND WITH 
FOR SILVER-MOUNTED CUT- 
London, 1780 


7% inches to 5} inches by 2? inches. 
The correct order for placing 
glass containers upon the stand 
has perplexed some _ collectors. 
Thomas Gainsborough’s portrait 
of William Pitt painted in the 
early 1780s shows a pierced ink-— 
stand with the quill standing up- 
right in the central glass container, 
which is the quill-cleaner; ink to 
the right; pounce to the left. Other 
portraits record a similar and most 
obviously convenient arrangement. 

Inkstand became the term 
that differentiated the set with™ 
glass containers from those com- 
pletely in silver, a distinction made 
from 1772 by Matthew Boulton, 
the celebrated silversmith of Bir- 
mingham. The development of: 
large-scale price-cutting factory 
production in silverware from this time intro- 
duced such items as inkstands into homes which 
hitherto had never dreamed of possessing such 
a luxury. Contributory factors were the im- 
provement in plate-rolling technique and the 
introduction of a tool steel hard throughout its 
texture. Factory-made inkstands were pro- 
duced by the gross in countless designs developed 
from a few basic forms. Such men as Matthew 
Boulton and John Fothergill made such plate 
into partly finished units which were sold to 
master silversmiths in London and elsewhere 
and struck with their marks when sent for assay. 
Boulton told a Parliamentary committee in| 
1773 that he was stamping silverware in his 
own works and casting his own tool steel. 

So fine and lovely were silver inkstands 
made of thinly rolled silver plate that they 
became recognised gifts of appreciation. In 
1794 the artist Joseph Farington recorded that 
members of the Royal Family customarily made 
presents of silver inkstands engraved with theu 
coronets and cyphers. 

An inkstand of the 1770s might be borderec 
with a pierced and beaded gallery, the three 
square guard-rings being made to match. Soor 
the conventional rectangle gave way to ovals 
and canoe-shapes, occasionally with swing 
handles. In some of these the pierced edging 
was low, with guard-rings as much as four times 
their height. Narrow moulding around the out- 
side of the guard-ring bases was used to solde1 
them to the platform. The sides of the cylin- 
drical bottles were cut with twelve flat vertica ! 
facets, and the pronounced shoulders were 
enriched with diamond facets. The ends of ar 
oval stand might be ornamented with rams 


CANOE- 


masks and foliage feet were frequent. In late 
examples the guard-ring moulding  spreac 


further across the platform than formerly. 

The canoe-shape had become fashionable 
by 1780, with highly up-curved ends. The} 
gallery was pierced with motifs such as the 
most frequent vertical and horizontal pales 
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vases, stars and circles. The guard-rings were 
high and sparsely pierced, the remaining silver 
being ornamented with bright-cut engraving. 
The twelve-sided glasses continued with deeply 
cut diamonds encircling their shoulders. The 
ends of the stand might be fitted with loop 

| handles, turned over and carried beneath the 
stand. Joins were so perfect that handles and 
stand appear to have been cut from a single 
piece of metal. The canoe stand usually con- 
tained two glasses, for ink and for pounce, often 
in facet-cut Bristol blue with deep silver 
mountings, 

From about 1790 such a stand might be 
almost flat with triangular ends and low, un- 
pierced guard-rings enriched with bright-cut 
engraving. The guard-ring rims were threaded 
to match the moulding strengthening the edge 
of the stand itself. Strengthening moulding was 
essential on inkstands to prevent distortion 
under vigorous cleaning, particularly on factory- 
made specimens. Glass containers were taller 
than formerly, vertically fluted to the shoulder 
which was cut with deep diamonds. In some 
instances an oval wafer-box in bright-cut silver 
was placed between the two containers, its lid 
flat or domed. Moulded and chased scroll feet 


were usual. Sometimes the wafer-box was in 
cut-glass matching inkpot and _ pounce- 
dredger. 


Plain oblong inkstands with raised plat- 
forms and sunk pen channels date from the 
1780s. The stand and the solid galleries were 
bordered with thread-work. Such an inkstand 
might be built from three pieces of shaped plate: 
corner feet might also be cut from the plate, 
with applied moulded edges. The glasses might 
have flat hexagonal faces, and shoulders either 
notched or encircled with deeply cut diamonds. 
The inkpot lid might be hinged, with a small 
knop finial, preventing evaporation of the ink. 
From about 1790 an oval wafer box, usually 
half the height of its companion containers, 
might be substituted for the pounce box. This 


followed the introduction of mechanically 
calendered writing-paper into which the ink did 
not sink. 


Competition of the Sheffield platers, making 
similar inkstands at less than half the cost of 
silver, urged the master silversmiths to produce 
elaborate inkstands of high craftmanship in a 
bewildering array of fanciful patterns and raised 
above the desk on lion-paw feet. From the 
early 1790s silversmiths made some weighty 
and magnificent specimens. The plateau was 
encircled with deep aprons, often containing a 
drawer at the front, and supported three tri- 
angular pedestals for urns of finest quality cut- 
glass. These, however, were more ornamental 
than useful. Early in the 19th century a silver 
inkstand might be supported on four sphinx- 
figure legs. Panels of engine-turning on the 
sides of the stand were embellished with lion 
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5.—SILVER-GILT INKSTAND WITH POUNCE-DREDGER, INKPOT, QUILL-CLEANER 


AND WAFER-BOX. By J.T., 1795. 
By Robert Hennell, 1819. 


mask and drop ring handles, and there was a 
drawer at one end. The vase-shaped containers 
bore cast and chased ornament and carried 
silver-mounted cut-glass bottles with a tripod 
vase in the middle. 

Small inkstands were also made in designs 
that it was hoped would not be copied by the 
factory silversmiths and Sheffield platers. These 
included the globe inkstand, often gilded, on 
four outspreading scroll legs with claw-and-ball 
feet. The spherical body was held in a frame- 
work usually chased with shells and flower 
festoons, less frequently with lions’ or other masks 
and festoons. The fall-down covers were opened 
by lifting a tiny ball finial on the decorative cone, 
pineapple or acorn knop on top of the frame- 
work. The open cover revealed two or three 
silver-mounted glass bottles, often in Bristol 
blue. In some cases they enclosed also ivory 
tablet and pencils. Another popular small ink- 
stand consisted of an oval tray with a horizontal 
loop handle at the front, and two pierced guard- 
rings and containers. There was a small wafer 
box at the front and a narrow cylindrical quill- 
cleaner at the back. 

Early in the 19th century the plain oblong 
inkstand was given a wide gadrooned or ovolo 
rim. Feet became more ornamental and a chased 
D-handle might be attached to each end. The 


6.—INKSTAND WITH SQUARE DIAMOND-CUT GLASS CONTAINERS FOR INK 


AND SHOT. The lid of the central 


wafer-box forms a base for taper-stick and 


extinguisher. London, 1825 


(Middle) INKPOT WITH FOUR QUILL-HOLDERS. 
(Right) BOX-TYPE INKSTAND WITH HINGED COVER TO 
GLASS INKPOT, FOUR QUILL-HOLDERS AND A DRAWER. By G.E., 


1807 


wafer-box became more frequent as calendered 
writing-paper became customary. This rendered 
pounce unnecessary, and it disappeared entirely 
from the inkstand after the invention of highly 
glazed writing-paper in the 1820s. The wafer- 
box might now be covered with a miniature 
chamber candlestick, complete with extinguisher 
and handle. The tiny socket supported a taper 
for sealing letters. Wafers had never been proof 
against the inquisitive. Important communica- 
tions had to be guarded against unauthorised 
opening by sealing with wax impressed with the 
sender’s personal seal. Smokeless tapers were 
sold specially for sealing purposes. 

The inkstand was enriched with wider 
borders from about 1810, and the ends might 
be cyma-shaped with a large central cast and 
chased motif. The guard-rings might be made 
from gadrooned moulding, shaped into three 
conjoined rings and supported at the ends and 
centre by matching moulding. The glasses were 
for the most part cylindrical, deeply diamond- 
cut at the shoulders, with plain vertical flutes 
below. 

Factory-made inkstands of the 1820s were 
more flamboyant than ever, with heavy cast- 
ings. Wider mouldings edged the rims of such 
a stand, which might have a deep apron front 
and back, shell motifs on the ends, and expan- 
sive corner feet rounded at the angles. The 
raised platform was higher than formerly with 
a deeply curved and gadrooned bouge. The 
guard rims, two low and one high, contained urn- 
shaped or spherical glasses, the central and 
larger one intended for wafers and topped by a 
taperstick. Paw, or paw and foliage, feet were 
usual. Many silver-gilt examples belong to this 
decade. The small flat, oblong or circular casket 
inkstand of shaped outline and with four ball- 
foliage feet, dates from the early 1830s. The 
cover was surmounted by a recumbent lion or 
other figure. 

The Victorian inkstand was floridly orna- 
mental with stampings, castings and piercings. 
Two inkpots, one for black ink and one for red, 
were now provided; inexpensive machine-made 
envelopes had outmoded the wafer, although it 
was still used until the 1860s; the introduction 
of the steel pen and better inks had made the 
quill-cleaner no longer necessary. The variety 
of design could be listed i in hundreds. One cata- 


logue names beaded border, scroll border, 
pierced, and Grecian as the most popular in the 
1850s. In the Grecian type the sealing-wax box 


was topped by a pair of undraped figures in 
solid silver. The glasses—melon-shaped, cylin- 
drical, vase-shaped—were boldly cut in panels 
with narrow base rings fitting into plain guard- 
rings of the same height. There were four 
foliage-spray feet, or, in the case of pierced 
work, substantial pierced feet. 
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DWARF FLOWERING EVERGREENS FOR THE 


GARDEN _- 


A BED OF DWARF FLOWERING EVERGREENS, CLOSELY PLANTED FOR EFFECTIVE DISPLAY THROUGHOUT THE 
YEAR. In the middle foreground is Halimiovistus sahuciit, which is hardy enough for all but the coldest places 


my garden are those planted with dwarf 
flowering evergreens in the new close- 
boskage manner. Apart from the ever-changing 
but continuous spring and summer flower 


B: far the most generally admired beds in 


effects, the autumn and winter furnishing is so 
effective that there is no doubt that such plant- 
ings contribute more than any others to year- 
round garden enjoyment. Indeed, judged by the 
length of time during which they are decorative, 


A HARDY SPRING-FLOWERING 


the deciduous autumn colour shrubs put up such 
a poor performance compared with the ever- 
greens that they must provide a particularly 
good fiower effect in addition if they are to earn 
their place in the small gardens of to-day. This 
is easily achieved by the best deciduous azaleas, 
but the evergreens are even more valuable, as 
their vivid autumn leaf tints last up to Christ- 
mas and are then succeeded by the evergreen 
effect of the persisting winter leaves. 


AZALEA, A. KAEMPFERI 


The spring-flowering varieties include a 
number of rather tender ones, but the hardy 
species, A. kaempferi, and its hybrids are amply 
cold-resistant for all parts of the country. At 
the same time it should be remembered that all 
members of the rhododendron family, even the 
toughest of the old hybrids, can be severely 
damaged or killed by a sudden very hard frost 
catching them in a sappy state with their tubes 
full of water, so to speak. The midsummer- 
flowering evergreen azaleas are undeservedly 
neglected. This is due to the confusing name, 
Rhododendron indicum, borne, unfortunately, by 
the hardy Japanese species which is the basis of 
the midsummer race. The Dutch use the same 
name for the tender Chinese species of green- 
house azalea used for forcing. Thus it is not 
surprising that the virtues of this exquisite little 
shrub are practically unknown. Outstanding 
varieties are Satsuki with pink, macranthum 
with salmon’ and Hakatashiro with white 
flowers. If they are planted entirely by them- 
selves, even these azaleas can be either boring or 
overpowering with the sheer weight of their 
flowers. They need to be interspersed with con- 
trasting foliages and preceding or succeeding 
blossomings. 

Of those that precede, lithospermum 
Heavenly Blue is outstanding, although it has 
been reckoned to have the highest annual mor- 
tality rate of any “Alpine” sent out by the | 
nurseries. Like the azaleas, it will not tolerate 
limy soil, but I think that it often succumbs 
owing to the bleakness of its position. Certainly, 
the little shrub flourishes for a decade or more, , 
where it can run through other growths in well- 
drained, peaty conditions. A very lively con- 
trast can be made when the lithospermum is 
entwined with the white-flowered,  silvery- 
leaved Hebe pageana and our rare native Genista | 
pilosa with its vivid yellow flowers. 

Where lime precludes the lithospermum, | 
the best substitute is Vinca minor, Bowles 
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variety, whose blue-violet flowers are the largest 
of its kind. The best substitutes for the ever- 
green azaleas are undoubtedly the helianthe- 
mums, wherever excess lime is present, and they 
are such effective little shrubs that they should also 
be planted with the evergreen azaleas. They revel 
in acid soil and are at their best at midsummer. 

Another valuable little shrub in bloom at 
the same time is the dwarf lavender, L. nana 
atvopurpurea or Hidcote variety. It associates 
attractively with either a pink helianthemum 
like Ben Hope or a pale yellow like Wisley 
Primrose, but care has to be taken to get the 
true hardy variety. 

Halimium ocymotdes, related to the cistuses, 
is indifferent to the type of soil in which it is 
grown. The leaves are small and silvery and the 
rich yellow flowers open over quite 
along season. They are beautifully 
formed and have achocolate blotch 
in the centre. A hybrid relation of 
this is Halimiocistus sahucit. It is 
quite prostrate with masses of 
shapely white flowers and, like the 
halimium, seems quite hardy 
enough for all but the coldest 
places. 

Just after midsummer the 
first of the heaths of the Evica 
cinevea section opens. This is the 
rich crimson-flowered variety E.c. 
coccinea, whose colouring matches 
the cock linnet’s breast; unfor- 
tunately the flowers, just like the 
linnet’s plumage, lose their vivid 
tints all too soon. A much better 
laster, in fact one of the most long- 
lasting in flower of all flowering 
shrubs, is the variety E.c. atroru- 
bens, which carries on until the 
autumn frosts. But the flower 
colour is more purplish, verging on 
Tyrian rose. For a contrasting 
white flower there is a superb pair 
of Irish heaths—Daboecia canta- 
brica alba and D.c. globosa. These 
go on flowering until frost and are 
thus a most valuable component 
of the boskage, but they should be 
interspersed with other genera and 
clipped after flowering, or they get 
too lax and sometimes show bare 
patches in the centre. There is also 
a delightful but still further mis- 
named variety, D.c. bicolor, which 
bears flowers of three different 
colours on each plant—purple, 
blush-pink and white. On limy 


soils these heaths will not grow, and finding 
lime-tolerant substitutes of equal late-summer 
splendour is no easy matter. 

Genista lydia is glorious, with its masses of 
richest yellow. But it flowers at midsummer and 
is only an honorary evergreen, so to speak, 
owing to its profuse green twiggery. Genista 
tinctoria flove pleno, likewise, though later in 
flowering, is also valuable in all soils. Both 
these genistas contrast pleasingly with hebe 
Autumn Glory, which is about as hardy as any 
other shrubby veronica. In warm seaside gar- 
dens hebe Blue Gem provides a brighter, paler 
blue and a paler, more vividly green leaf. Cistus 
Silver Pink looks very well associated with these, 
but they are all rather on the tall side, so that 
a certain amount of cutting back immediately 
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after flowering becomes necessary 
at times. 

On acid soil the wild form of 
our best native heath, Erica 
cinerea, 1s valuable because, unlike 
the differently coloured garden 
varieties of this species, it flowers 
at its best in August and the in- 
tensity of its colouring far sur- 
passes the duller-toned heathers 
with their sparser florets. Contrasts 
and complements must be found, 
however, or the depressing drab- 
ness characteristic of ‘heather 
gardens”’ will prevail. Cevatostigma 
plumbaginoides is not evergreen, 
it is true, but its intense blue 
flowers are welcome late in the 
season, when they often contrast 
pleasingly with those of Genista 
tinctoria flove pleno, previously 
mentioned. The heathers them- 
selves do provide a few worth- 
while varieties, although these are 
more effective for their winter 
foliage than for their flower effects. 
Calluna vulgaris, in the varieties 
aurea, cupvea, Spitfire and servlet 
aurea, produces the masses of 
flaming scarlet and brilliant greeny 
gold that, contrasted with the 
silver leaves of Hebe pageana and 
Halimium ocymoides, make the 
close boskage beds so remarkably 
beautiful in winter. Other varieties 
of heather, grown for their flowers, 
are too dull for my liking; though some varieties 
of Callunavulgavis—the double pink H.E. Beale, 
the white alba grandifiovaand J.H. Hamilton, an- 
other double pink—have many fervent admirers. 

On limy ground we are hard put to it for 
substitutes for these winter beauties and there- 
fore explore the merits of Cotoneaster dammeri, 
a dwarf evergreen with plentiful berries, Daphne 
odova elegantissima, with its fragrant purple 
flowers and gold-margined leaves, but delicate 
constitutign, and Senecio laxifolius nanus, 
which is dwarfer but unfortunately less spec- 
tacularly beautiful in leaf than its full-sized 
counterpart. Thus, in one way or another, we 
can find sufficient variety to make the closely- 
knit embroidered carpet colourful with contrasted 
flowers and foliages throughout the year. 


HALIMIUM. OCYMOIDES, A SHRUB WITH SMALL, SILVERY LEAVES AND CHOCOLATE 
AND YELLOW FLOWERS 
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not as the spirited penguin he afterwards 

became, but as a poor storm-battered 
mass of feathers tossed up by the surf. He 
managed to totter from the water’s edge of the 
False Bay coast at Strandfontein, sixteen miles 
from Cape Town, where a few coloured fishermen 
paused to stare at the bedraggled figure. His 
left foot looked nearly severed and blood stained 
his feathers: on his breast was a patch of thick 
oil clogging his smooth whiteness, and his re- 
maining strength was sufficient only to attempt 
to lift his bill in a pathetic gesture of defence. 

Poor Percy! That was how my wife found 
him, and no one will know whether he or the 
coloured onlookers were more surprised when 
she wrapped a towel round him and carried him 
off. Their surprise was nothing compared with 
mine, for I had never expected this welcome 
offering from Neptune, nor indeed from my 
wife, since I was somewhat under a cloud at the 
time for having introduced too many pets into 
a suburban household, and was still trying to 
explain the charm of an eight-foot mole snake 
coiled on the study floor beneath my desk and 
to work out some system for keeping him away 
from the meerkats, or keeping them away from 
him, 

Apart from zoo photographs, penguins are 
shown so invariably against a background of 
snow and ice that it is not generally realised that 
they are found along the coast of South Africa 
as far as Natal eastwards from the Cape, and as 
far as Angola along the western coastline; they 
breed, often in great numbers, on the many 
islands just off the mainland. These jolly little 
birds are given complete protection, not for 
reasons of sentiment but from the practical 
consideration that their guano is valuable and 
is collected by the Government, and in most 
years the eggs are sold (in boxes of two dozen 
for 15s.) to gourmets. The egg, larger than 
a duck’s egg, is pale with brown and green 
speckles; after fifteen minutes’ cooking it has 
set but the white remains transparent like the 
egg of a plover. The colonies are strong enough 
to withstand the collection of several thousand 
eggs, and many more must be destroyed during 
the collection of guano. An aerial survey and a 
bird and animal census are now being made of the 
populations of all these small islands around 
our coasts to provide basic data required by 
the fishing industry, which is somewhat con- 
cerned at the competition by seals and sea 
birds. 

Our poor waif was so far gone that his 
chances of survival seemed small. First his 
wounds had to be cleansed, and we were pleased 


| [ E came riding in on the crest of the wave: 


PERCY WITH ADRIAN AND ROSALIND, THE AUTHOR’S CHILDREN. 


to find them superficial with no 
apparent bone damage, and we 
were pleased too that a little of 
our fiery Cape brandy had 
revived his spirits sufficiently 
to bring back the use of his bill to 
his advantage if not to our com- 
fort. We realised that the first 
48 hours would be critical and 
the oiled plumage could wait : 
more important was to get a 
little nourishment into him. The 
sight of fish brought absolutely 
no response, obviously because 
penguins which feed always in 
the water are unable to associate 
the idea of fish out of water with 
a meal. We were prepared for 
this, having read that two Em- 
peror penguins in the Edinburgh 
zoo had to be forcibly fed for the 
18 years of their existence | We 
knew that any wild animal in 
captivity must have natural 
food and that it would be useless 
to provide filleted fish: bones 
and scales must all go in to 
provide the roughage necessary 
in a healthy diet, and we added 
a few drops of vitamin oil for 
good measure. It was with con- 
siderable difficulty that the fish 
was poked well down the throat 
of a diminutive but violently 
protesting penguin; but once it 
had reached the back of his 
throat he stopped wriggling and 
swallowed co-operatively. But 
each fresh mouthful meant the 
same battle where his one aim 
was to impale us on his sharp bill, 
which he could use well. If he 
dropped a fish it remained on the 
ground, and clearly he would 
have starved to death without forcible feeding, 
being unable to connect the morsel with the 
appeasement of hunger. 

By the following morning we had expected 
to find a pathetic corpse, but when the shed door 
was opened his little white waistcoat glinted in 
the sun, and Percy struggled to his feet and 
limped forward. This time we decided to fill 
him up until his crop was distended visibly, and 
despite the protest at the beginning of each 
mouthful he ate avidly until he bulged. Most 
sea birds can withstand excess of food and 
benefit from it, and Percy so responded that he 
was brought out for introductions to the 
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were resting he would slip a flipper into their hand, inviting a game, or at least a walk” 
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PERCY, THE AUTHOR’S TAME PENGUIN, WHO. 
WAS WASHED UP ON 
TOWN. “In his estimation he is one of the family” 


THE BEACH NEAR CAPE 


children, and to the tortoises who were to become 
his companions. He would not permit liberties, 
but a gentle and steadying grip at the end of his 
flippers gave him confidence and he accepted. 
my children Rosalind and Adrian as somewhat 
larger penguins; but the tortoises remained 
always somewhat of a mystery to him, as rocks 
which moved and upset his balance when he 
stood on them. 

Percy responded well to his new diet and 
his protests lessened as meal-times approached. 
By now the lawn was established firmly as his 
territory, and his favourite spot was beneath a 
tiny fig tree. One cannot say that it gave much 
shade, as it was too small, but he used to stand 
\ cre, sometimes tilting back dreamily until he 
\. is resting against the slender trunk which 
alcer meals he used for beak-cleaning. This 
bc came his point of vantage where all that went 
on could be seen, and there was little that he 
missed. Above all he adored the garden 
sprinkler, and at the slightest hint of water 
coming from it he would stride across the lawn 
in a purposeful manner and, taking up his 
stance, would, pirouette slowly until every 
square inch of his body was saturated; then he 
would return to the fig tree to sun-bathe dry. 
Whether his nightmares of the sea were still too 
vivid we could not tell, but Percy would never 
enter a pool of water, although he loved being 
sprinkled or squirted with the hose. The chil- 
dren he regarded as his brother and sister, and 
he joined all their games whether invited or not, 
and the more rushing about and noise the more 
he enjoyed it. He would trot along behind them, 
vainly trying to stretch his little legs to keep 
pace, and if they were resting he would slip a 
flipper into their hand, inviting a game, or at 
least a walk. Humans were all identified as 
penguins in whom he had absolute trust and he 
loved companionship; he had discovered that 
the garden led to the kitchen and the kitchen 
to other rooms, some with cushions and others 
with eiderdowns and gay covers. It was Percy’s 
ambition in life to clamber on to the beds and 
chairs; an ambition that was never fulfilled, 
or indeed greatly encouraged, for he remained 
always in ignorance of the meaning of the word 
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‘house-trained.” But he would 
tand with his breast against the 
chair or bed, hopping, hopping, 
1opping, so that the soft little thuds 
of his feet on the oak floors gave a 
clue as to where he was. Sometimes 
he would exercise like this for half 
an hour before returning to the 
garden in his search for the children. 
He was feeding well by now, 
and, although he never learnt to 
pick up food from the ground, he 
did connect me with it, and when 
hungry would tug at my trousers 
and give violent slaps with his 
flippers if he thought my response 
too slow. He knew our meal-times 
and would grow impatient if he 
thought they were too prolonged; 
he would stand by my side with 
snapping beak and quivering flipp- 
ers. He could not take fish when it 
was offered, but he would co- 
operate by opening his mouth and 
waiting for it to be pushed well in. 
One morning we found no 
Percy on the terrace; no little 
white waistcoat under the fig- 
tree; no pattering of feet in the lounge. Percy 
had gone! The milk-boy had left the gate open 
and away he had wandered. Hours of frantic 
search followed, and the household had seen no 
equal to the furore over his loss. We had known 
upheavals before, when snakes had escaped 
en masse into the bedrooms, when badgers had 


FARMERS’ HARMONY 


most men more profound and mysterious 
as the years go by. Yet in this very 
mystery lies that comfort Albert Schweitzer 
wrote of in the solitude of the African forest: 
“the highest knowledge is to know that we are 
surrounded by mystery.’’ To no one more than 
the farmer, whose days are spent working with 
animal and vegetable life, is this message more 
meaningful. Life is still a miracle. 
Thankfulness for it should be uppermost in 
our minds at all harvest thanksgivings, as the 
Dean said in his sermon, with added thankful- 
ness in 1956 for the patience of the farmer, his 
adaptability and good neighbourliness all 
through the summer’s relentless rain. But it 
was one of the intercessions after the sermon— 
“Let us thank God for all the beauty of this 
English countryside, and for all who over many 
years have helped by love and skill and sweat 
to make it’’—that lured my thoughts out of the 
abbey and over the fields that swept almost up 
to its doors. Love for the land, giving and 
taking, especially giving; skill that excels in 
so many crafts; sweat that speaks for itself in 
a 53-day working world. The beauty these 
three have helped to make is almost beyond the 


power of words to describe. 
art ir} 


r NHE message of the countryside seems to 


First must come fields, the way they are 
shaped to fit contours and streams and woods, 
and the way they’re bounded by cut-and-laid 
hedge or overgrown thorn and hazel, dogwood 
and briar, gay in spring and gorgeous in autumn; 
by bank and ditch, dry wall or those long 
straight dykes that gleam like swords. To the 
hunting man they are obstacles that make or 
mar his run; to the artist the bones of his picture; 
to the farmer an intrinsic part of his livelihood 
within which live and thrive his animals—those 
“humble beasts that share with us the burden 
and heat of the day”’; where his crops grow, from 
autumn ploughing and rolling and drilling till 
the fields look like mewly-mown lawns, to the 
flickering green fire of spring that burns to the 
steady white of harvest. 

On all sides is colour—the mature green of 
rippling seed-hay orsleeping meadow, buttercup- 
bright; green of root crops—sea-green, grey- 
green, bottle-green, yellow-green—green waves 
that lap us round in their peace; warm fields 
of sainfoin and clover, green and white scented 
beanfields, cool blue flax, dazzling mustard 
and the restful russet of stubble fields among 
the brown dying woods. 

Man, by sowing the seed, has helped to 
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MYSTERY TO HIM, AS ROCKS WHICH MOVED.” Percy with a 


giant leopard tortoise, about 21 inches long 


chewed up silk cushions, when pets which 
should not have met had come face to face and 
fought it out then and there; but these were 
nothing compared with Percy’s loss. Nothing 
more could be done than to place a little sad 
notice on the gate: “Lost, a penguin.’”’ Five 
hundred yards away across a main thoroughfare 
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make all this beauty. When he comes to harvest 
it he makes even more, with his rows of stooked 
corn in the tented fields, his roots ramparting 
the hedgerows in clamps, his bagged potatoes like 
buxom dwarfs among the pickers, and everywhere 
the plodding teams of horses and gaily-painted 
tractors at work. Thisactive beauty ofsowing and 
growing and harvesting is complementary to the 
passive beauty of village and farm and the rebel 
beauty of the unsown, unreaped wilderness be- 
yond man’s frontier wall where brackenand broom, 
thistle, ragwort, heather and willow-herb form up 
under their colours. Beauty, too, of the bright 
bog that skirts the mountain, rich in turf which 
the cutters bring down in red donkey-carts to the 
whitewashed cottages within their walled acres, 
beautifying the bog with their patterned cutting 
and pyramidal stacks, not blasting it—like the 
Peat Development Syndicate Factory, cursed 
by ‘Dunsany’s “‘Wise Woman.” As turf-cutter 
to desolate bog, so shepherd and sheep bring 
living beauty to the lonely downs where the 
wind still keens over the earthworks and lyn- 
chets and barrows of the dead. Man working 
with nature often beautifies her; exploiting her 
he brings only desolation; worshipping her he 
has left us his standing stones, holy wells and 
hillside giants, and those ruined circles and 
great processional avenue of Avebury, “‘the node 
of the trackway pattern,’ as the late H. J. 
Massingham described it, chief temple of that 
megalithic people who ‘with their thoughts half 
in death as in life and obsessed with religion in 
both, venerated the hills as clothed in divinity 
. . . halfway houses to heaven.”’ 
* Ok OK 

Only bricks and stones can finally obliterate 
the pattern early man traced on the land, as has 
happened on our new housing estate where 
aerial photographs show what the builders re- 
vealed, and then covered—an early settlement in 
a field called after the mythical Grim (whose 
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THE RIVER 


HE viver never fails me as a friend; 
Joyful or sad at heart I go 
An hour of quiet solitude to spend 
Where its clear vipples flow. 


Far from the noise and haste that fret elsewhere 
From my own restlessness I find release ; 
Its age-long steadfastness I seem to share; 
“ Peace,” the stream murmurs, “‘ Peace!” 


W. KErRSLEY HOLMEs. 
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another notice appeared: “‘ Found, 
a penguin,” and it was not long be- 
fore a passer-by had established a 
liaison and peace was restored to a 
disturbed and very empty household. 

When Percy had found the 
gate open he had decided to see a 
little of the world; he could not 
fly, of course, but he was a strong 
walker. How he crossed the main 
road in safety is amazing, and what 
motorists must have thought of 
this little chap toddling along is 
anyone’s guess, but on he strode 
until he heard children’s voices. 
This to Percy meant the prospect of 
a game and he turned in sharply and 
introduced himself to the dog and 
the children as a family pet needing 
sanctuary. Fortunately the dog, 
several times his size, shared his 
pleasant disposition and, being well 
used to pets, accepted Perey with- 
out demur, while the children were 
immediately won over. 

Of all our feathered pets Percy 
has been outstanding. Certainly he 
has been the most delightful and 
charming and he has flattered us by making 
it clear that he really enjoys human com- 
panionship and that he wants to be with us. 
In his estimation he is one of the family, just 
the smallest member maybe, but a member 
of a family of penguins anyone of whom should 
be ready at any time for a game. 


By G. RIDSDILL SMITH 


name the new tenants preferred not to per- 
petuate in any of their roads). Now motorists 
will hose their cars, with unconscious irony (like 
the notice seen in a Spanish shop: ‘‘Washings 
and Irony here’’), on the communal wash-down 
concreted over the site of a Belgic chariot burial; 
and the village policeman, pioneering the boulder 
clay of his plot with pickaxe and spade, will 
perhaps strike black earth and burgle the 
past. 
* *k * 

But few will meditate, as Olive Schreiner 
made Waldo do on his African farm, on “‘this 
thing we call existence; is it something which 
has its roots far down in the dark, and its 
branches stretching out into immensity above 
us which we, among the branches, cannot see? 
Not a chance jumble; a living thing, a ONE.” 
Work on the land is for ever demonstrating this 
life cycle, that which lives on the surface and 
dies and rots underground to fertilise fresh 
growth, all things animateand inanimate forming 
part of an intricate plan, “‘the fine branches of 
one trunk whose sap flows through us all.”” And 
whether we come to the harvest with an army 
of mowers and morris men, wagons and jingling 
teams of horses, or with monstrous silver and 
red and blue combines, graced with functional 
beauty, the gospel truth still holds good that 
“except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone.” 

We can all see the fruits of the earth, for 
which we were offering thanks that Sunday, and 
many can hear, as did Parry in his Vision of Life, 
the hum of earth and air, the bass of mighty 
trees, tender flowers singing, grass whispering, 
the rustle of wheat and shout of winds and 
thunder of waves and 

“_. . the mighty harmony of all the powers 

"unseen, 

“ Orderly, steadfastly, each in their ministry 

“ Ceaselessly singing.” 

So it was fitting that we should sing, too, at 
the end of this service, a chorale of thanksgiving 
to the words and tune of that Lutheran hymn, 
Now thank we all our God. Tuba and thirty-two- 
foot trombone shook the foundations of the 
Norman abbey built of bricks from the Roman 
city under the fields outside and, reinforced by 
that congregation of farmers, heirs of an older 
past than Norman or Roman, swelled in mighty 
crescendo to those last lines 

“For thus it was, is now, 

“And shall be ever more,” 
and the final F major chord that salutes man’s 
faith in the future. 
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SHERINGHAM HALL, NORFOLK—II 


THE HOME OF MR. THOMAS UPCHER a 
Begun in 1812 from designs by Humphry and John Adey Repton. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 
The interior was not finished till 1839 


and has lately been rehabilitated with much skill to its original period style. 


the war, Mr. Thomas Upcher has made 

it a perfect example of the Regency 
period, during which the house was built. Yet, 
although very complete designs were made by 
John Adey Repton, embodying the views of 
his father Humphry, actually the interior was 
not finished, indeed not occupied owing to the 
death of Abbot Upcher in 1819, till his son 
ceremonially entered into residence in 1839. 
Only then was the fitting up of the most 
important room undertaken; and this re- 
mains scarcely changed to-day (Fig. 8). But 
the rest of the house subsequently became 
very much that of a country squire, “‘full of 
stuffed birds and old dogs.”’ Therefore it can 
be said to have been finished only recently in 
the style and character that its builders might 
have envisaged. This is the more welcome as 
being applied to a building that, unusually 
typical of its period, was also carefully 
thought out and original. 

Repton made two analyses of his plans 
for the house: the first dealing with the slight- 
ly larger version contained in his Red Book of 
1812 (Figs. 2 and 12); the second, describing 
the actual, reduced, plan in Fragments on the 
Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, 
published 1816 (Figs. 1 and 11). Both lots of 
comments illumine a gentleman’s require- 
ments of a “‘modern country house,” respec- 
tively in the years preceding and following 
Waterloo, besides helping us to appreciate the 
neatly ingenious plan. It will therefore be 
interesting to quote some excerpts, which will 
be distinguished by R. B. (Red Book) and F. 
(Fragments). 

No doubt Abbot and Charlotte Upcher 
were in 1812 following “young married’s’’ 
vogue by aiming at economy and simplicity, 
requiring only a large “‘living-room”’ and 
ample eating-room, and discarding altogether 
the stiff old-fashioned drawing-room. Repton 
fully concurred, but felt he must add to these 


S: CE he inherited Sheringham Hall after 


3.—THE ENTRANCE HALL. The walls of pale lilac and white set off the graceful Regency 
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1.—SECTION THROUGH THE HOUSE FROM WEST TO EAST, AS IT WAS BUILT. 


‘ 
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(Below) Parlour, eating-room, living-room; (above) two bedrooms, a dressing-room and the 
a 

; 


boudoir (from Fragments on the Theory and Practice of Landscape Gardening, 1816) 


2.—SECTION FROM NORTH TO SOUTH (from Repton’s Red Book, 1812). On left, service. 


and nursery wing; to right, justice room, hall and parlour-bedroom ; 


modest requirements if only to ensure a 
modicum of “Comfort and Respectability”’ 
(R.B.). Comfort required, for instance, facili- 
ties for “indoor exercise, howbeit without the 
waste of a large hall or those galleries which 
make ancient mansions so far superior to the 
barn shaped rooms of modern times” (R.B.). 
Accordingly, while “the entrance is by a small 
vestibule rather than a hall, yet this will be 
handsome without being too magnificent”’ 
(Fig. 3). Now that the stuffed birds that 
previously filled it have been cleared away, 


furniture 


and the walls painted pale lilac and white, thee 
disposition is seen to be felicitous; the ent- 
rance confronts a niche, within it a small fire- 
place, that is flanked by blind arches contain- 
ing entablatured doorways. The right-hand 
one is a dummy, the left opens to the enfilade’ 
of the ground-floor corridor (Fig. 4). This, 
running along the north side of the eating- 
room to the living-room in the east wing, is) 
lit from the big window of the staircase that. 
sweeps up from its northern side (Fig. 5). 


But before leaving the entrance front 
note must be taken of how Repton filled it. 
out. To one side of the hall, communicating 
to a side entrance and the service wing, there 
must be, he insisted, “the gentleman’s own 
room, for guns, papers, and Justice business”’ 
(R.B.). This has now become a very elegant 
little dining-room (Fig. 9). On the other side 
he proposed an occasional ground-floor bed- 
room “either for guests, or in case of sickness 
or infirmity; meantime it will be useful as a 
parlour with a sofa bed.”’ This is now the 
writing-room at the south-west corner of the 
plan, illustrated last week. In those days of 
hearty hospitality and of widespread gout a 
ground-floor bedroom was undoubtedly use- 
ful, and is not uncommonly found in houses 
planned at this period. | 


“The staircase we propose not to be 
extravagant, as it leads only to bedrooms, yet 
it will not be too mean and narrow”’ (R.B.). 
The handsome yet unassuming ascent (lig. 
6) has lately been brought very close to J. A. 
Repton’s design for its finishing (Fig. 7). This 
provided for the lower sash of the big win- 
dows being filled with a painted glass panel 
of Classical design (such as the Reptons put, 
in 1812-13, into the dining-room lobby at 
Uppark) to hide the view to the yard below 
it which Fig. 6 shows to be not particularly 
sightly; and for a border of coloured glass 
that, as a pale blue band etched with arab- 
esques, survives. In the canted corners above 
the rounded sweep of the stairs, two Classical 
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4.—THE GROUND-FLOOR CORRIDOR TO THE LIVING-ROOM. (Right) 5—THE STAIRCASE, SEEN FROM THE CORRIDOR 


statues were depicted. A 
happy solution here was 
Mr. Upcher’s discovery of 
Miss Barbara Roett, a young 
American student of sculp- 
ture with a flair for the 
Classical model. After cast- 
ing in plaster her figures 
were finished off by Messrs. 
Crotch, of Norwich, and fill 
their niches impressively. 
The ormolu and glass lamp 
pendant (Fig. 6) hung 
formerly in the music room, 
so can probably be dated 
1839. 

The pale lilac , and 
white colouring of the hall 
extends through the corri- 
dors, and on the stairs is 
set off by a leaf-green 
carpet. At their foot is an 
effective group of slightly 
earlier furniture (Fig. 4) ; the 
upholstered couch of carved 
and gilded wood with lion 
heads and paws is part of 
a set made by Gillow in 
1805, of which another is 
in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. From the stairs’ 
head a wide corridor hand- 
somely articulated and with 
domed sky-lights corres- 
ponds to that below. 

“Some may object to 
the quantity of passage” 
(R.B.). Though in revision 
the compartments shown 
in the larger plan flanking 
the staircase and as domed 


6 and 7.—MODERN CLASSICAL FIGURES TAKE THE PLACES PROVIDED FOR THEM 
J. A. REPTON’S DESIGN (right) FOR THE STAIRCASE 


IN 
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were reduced from two to one 
at each end, yet J. A. Repton’s 
corridors are still eminently “‘re- 
spectable’’ and show him indeed 
a true pupil of Nash. In the 
south front the contraction in- 
volved eliminating the ante- 
rooms at each end of the eating- 
room. The eastern of these, 
alternatively a breakfast room, 
was to have had folding doors 
so that it could be thrown into 
the eating-room, “‘to give the 
use of a large room occasionally 
without its constant waste of 
space’’ (see Fig. 12). Humphry 
must have been sorry to lose the 
latter room, for it played an 
important part in his cosy- 
making measures for the living- 
room. He visualised that in 
winter the door leading into the 
latter from the corridor “may 
be effectually closed and access 
be only by this ante-room, where 
a fire betwixt the two large 
rooms constantly inhabited will 
exclude all cold air from the 
passage, staircase etc.” (R.B.). 
Although Vanbrugh took 
pride in the steadiness of his 
candle-flame in the aisles of 
Castle Howard, designing to this 
extent for comfort was some- 
thing new. What may be called 
specialised seasonal planning, 
with arrangements for opening 
up the house in summer, and even to winter 
gardens, received a lot of study from archi- 
tects during the first two decades of the 
century, not least from the Reptons. Another 
innovation (prophetic of the 1920s and 1950s) 
was the desire for “‘one large living-room, to 
contain books, instruments, tables and 
everything requisite to modern comfort and 
costume. . It is not large houses but a 
large room, that is most comfortable to live 
in; yet many such rooms tend to increase 
the expenses, 1f constantly lived in, and the 
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9.—THE MODERN REGENCY DINING-ROOM, IN THE ORIGINAL 
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8.—THE LIVING-ROOM, LARGELY AS IT WAS INTENDED BY REPTON, BUT FITTED UP 
ONLY IN 1839 


miseries of life if only occasionally ’’(F.). The 
attractions of “a modern living-room” had 
in Fragments moved Repton to verses 
which suggest the sociable country-house 
life depicted by T. L. Peacock: 
No more the Cedar Parlour’s formal gloom 
With dullness chills, ’tis now the Living 


Room; 

Where guests, to whim or taste or fancy 
true, 

Scattered in groups their different plans 
pursue.... 


STUDY. 


wallpaper are yellow 


The curtains and 
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Here books of poetry and books of prints 
Furnish aspiring artists with new hints ; 
While discords twanging from the half- 
tuned harp 
Make dullness cheerful, changing flat to” 
sharp; : 
Or midst exotic plants, the curious maid 
Of Greek and Latin seems no more afraid. 
“Such a room,” he continued, introduc- 


ing an analogy that connects this new informal — 
kind of room with the contemporary trend in - 
architecture, “requires tables and sofas to fill 


its area and create that sort of- 
intricacy which is so admirably 
conspicuous in the old houses of — 
the date of Queen Elizabeth. 
There, large bow-windows and 
deep recesses give a degree of 
comfort worth copying in a- 
modern room. In the centre of 
this one, opposite the fireplace 
(Fig. 8), is a deep recess, which - 
will be one of the most interest-_ 
ing and striking novelties; ad-- 
mitting a small company to live 
in the room or out of the room 
at pleasure, and commanding a 
delightful view of the flower 
garden with just so much of the 
sea as will announce its proximity 
without exposing the room to 
its baneful effects. The view to 
the east from this window in the 
recess will be so peculiar that it 
may perhaps be advisable to 
exclude all views from the wind- 
ows in the sides, only leaving the 
upper part for transparent blinds 
or stained glass”’ (F.). The idea 
of blinkers to exclude a too-ex- 
tensive prospect gained by a bow 
window, in order to concentrate 
on the intended picture, was com- 
moner, perhaps, a decade earlier 
when Nash and Repton had thus 
partially obscured several wind- 
ows at Luscombe. 

The all-purpose room must — 
be for all seasons too. Both - 
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he plans provide for the living-room to connect with 
he conservatory, though the plan in F. unexpectedly 
nnexes at this point a “Space for Bath etc.’’ A bow 
1 the north end of the room provided access to this; 
nd in R.B. it was proposed that the sides of the bow 
hould, in winter, be lined with two bookcases brought 
rom summer quarters in the breakfast ante-room. 
@Xepton justified this expedient by remarking, “we 
Wnake a difference twixt summer and winter in our 

‘lothes; in France the furniture is always changed with 
he seasons, from chintz and silks to cloth or velvet, 
parpets substituted for mats.’’ So would the living- 
oom, with the heating of its approaches mentioned 
bove, be as pleasant in winter as when its “recesses 
ind connecting agréments connect it with the flower 
warden” (R.B.). 

It was actually not decorated till 1839. The 
tatuary fireplace and the palmated cornice no doubt 
pre J. A. Repton’s, as are the casement windows. But 
the book-shelving, though carried round the corners as 
IRepton specified, has the coarser detail of the later 
jiate. In fact it is referred to in the account dated 
11839 of “T. Philips, Upholsterer, Appraiser, Cabinet 
aker and Undertaker: 2 handsome concave real Rose- 
vood Bookcases fitted to the corners, lower part fitted 
with cupboards enclosed with bronze trelliswork, lined 
vith blue silk: a similar pair fitted to the entire end 
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and 2 corners. £255.’’ The “entire end’’ seems to refer to the central 
section where the way through to the greenhouse corridor had been 
intended (the empty space left below the shelves seems meant to 
accommodate a settee, as it does). The same firm charged for the 
“gold floral spray”’ wallpaper and for graining the woodwork bird’s-eye 
maple. That is no doubt also the date of the cut-glass oil-lustre, and 
of the sofas; but the apricot background carpet and gold silk curtains 
are replacements of c. 1880. It is indeed indicative of basic Victorian 
taste’s continuity to see in this room the taste of the ’80s renewing 
that of the 40s, which had adapted to its style, in the process debasing, 
a scheme made in 1812-16. 


Repton specified that upstairs the bedrooms were to have dressing- 
rooms ‘‘where sofa-beds may occasionally be used” (I). Nash-Repton 
| functional design is well demonstrated in “‘the Lady’s own room or 
boudoir (Fig. 13), connected with the wardrobe and bedrooms on the 
same floor, and having a dégagement or private stairs, although the 
approach for strangers is by the principal landing’”’ (F). In J. A. 
Repton’s section (Fig. 1) it is seen above the living-room, with its 
fireplace, as now, in the outermost of its three sections, draperies partly 
concealing the dégagement in the shaped middle section, and cupboards 
fitted in the innermost. 

This elegantly specialised room is an epitome of the house. The 
graceful yet purposeful adaptation of neo-Classicism to country house 
living was not to be carried further at any time. Its conjunction at 
Sheringham with picturesque treatment of the site had the advantage 
of enabling everything that did not fit into the elegant plan (including 
the bathroom!) to be relegated to one of the several incidental wings, 
which of course made symmetrical designing of the corps de logis fairly 
easy. But when all the parts, increasingly specialised as the century 
advanced, had to be visible, the need for a more elastic style was 
increasingly felt. 

Henry Ramey Upcher, who made his home in the new but 
uninhabited house in 1838, lived till 1892, and his eldest son till 1921. 
It is to the latter’s grandson that is due the preserving and admirable 
rehabilitation of this little masterpiece in the synthesis of architecture 

13.—THE TRIPARTITE BOUDOIR and landscape. 
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F I were asked to take a foreigner to the most 
I exciting prehistoric antiquity inside the 
British Isles, I do not think I should bustle 
him off to any fort, or wall, or tomb, or temple 
or excavated village. Several might seem obvi- 
ous choices. Of course, there would be Stone- 
henge, there would be Avebury (made still more 
prehistoric in guise, this last autumn, by the 
removal of a row of cottages inside the circle 
and of a cottage at the mouth of the Avenue). 
There would be pre-Roman, and also 
Roman. There would be some isolated remnant 
of a chambered barrow on a Pembrokeshire hill- 
side, or the White Horse at Uffington in Berk- 
shire, or a broch in Scotland. There would be 
humble Skara Brae in the Orkneys, with its cold 
hearths and its stone bed-boxes, or the proud 
nervous Roman Wall; or some section of a 
Roman road, or a lonely Roman camp in the 
Welsh mountains, in which Syrian troopers 
cursed their lice, and the Welsh and the wind. 


So often, though, it is too difficult (since 
we know both too much and too little) to 
re-insert such monuments into humanity, if you 


know what I mean. What did happen inside 
the circles of Stonehenge, inside the stones of 
Long Meg and her Daughters on the mountainy 
outskirts of Keswick, in Cumberland? Easy 
enough for our great-grandfathers to answer and 
feel satisfied. We have been told too much by 
archzology to be so happily glib about Druids, 
and white robes, and mistletoe, and sacrifices, 
and ritual burnings inside wicker frames; and 
we can only replace Druids and Celts with very 
abstract, very shadowy somebodies, doing some- 
thing, we suppose, ritually and religiously among 
the stones, 

Then tombs and barrows? Extraordinary 
covered burial chambers, like the newly exca- 
vated preserved and restored inside of the long 
barrow at West Kennet, in Wiltshire? No, we 
are in the same case with barrows. Archzolo- 
gists reconstruct details of ritual from the tiniest 
of clues. All the same the dead of only the 
deadest, most abstract, most shadowy races 
were imprisoned in the barrows. We still can- 
not picture those dead somebodies in their lives, 
or even—for all their surviving skulls and tibias 
—in the actual intimacies of death or life. 

Camps? Hill-forts? Their ditches, their 
swelling mounds, their black shadows, their 
carefully constructed entrances? Maiden Castle? 
Or the Trundle near Goodwood, or Cissbury 
Ring, perched high and prominent in Sussex? 
Time has washed them pretty clean—too clean 
to offer intimacies or close-ups. 

No, they would not do for my foreigners; 
and Roman remains would not do, either. A 
lumpy lot, such remains, speaking for my own 
taste. I never find slabs and lines and tonnages 


A PILE OF FLINTS AND ANTLER PICKS AT THE BOTTOM OF ONE 


SHAFTS. ‘The knappers, 
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THE LANE LEADING TO GRIMES 


The 
of Roman masonry imaginatively satisfying, 
even in Provence, even in Rome itself. (In 
Vienne, on the Rhone, all the same, I would 
except the black, compact Temple of Augustus 
and Livia, unconcernedly and sternly, and with 
great dignity and poise continuing in a busy 
town square—a temple which has been, in its 
subsequent day, a Christian church and an 
18th-century Temple of Reason), 

All claimants carefully scrutinised, I should 


take my foreigner underground. England, I 
should say, is an industrial country. Come with 
me into Breckland, into Norfolk, and then 


down the ladders into Grimes Graves, which are 
the first relics of industrial Britain; which were 
flint mines. 

Before I ever turned off down the sandy 
lane to Grimes Graves, there was a good deal I 
did and more that I didn’t know about prehis- 
toric flint-mines. I knew they were, in the 
main, neolithic; whoever began them, I knew 
they were worked by those neolithic farming 
people connected with Windmill Hill, in W ilt- 
shire, some 4,000 years ago; I knew euch mines 

had been identified in Belgium, in Wiltshire, in 
Sussex, as well as in this part of Norfolk, where 
flint-knapping has continued as an industry at 
Brandon, near Grimes Graves, through the 
recent centuries. 

But I didn’t expect to see the bald head of 
a disputatious Northcountryman descending 
through the turf into darkness, out of the brilli- 
ant Continental sunlight of Norfolls, below the 
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the axe-makers, evolved a technique of mining and moling to the 


best flint ” 


GRAVES 


shafts of Grimes Graves 
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THE FIRST BRITISH MINERS 


By 
GEOFFREY GRIGSO 


are Stone-Age flint mines 


is left of 
mines, 


surface of the Brecks—or what 
Breecks, around these ancient 
encroachment of conifers, 


by the 


Disputatious this Northcountryman was, 
because he, too, hadn’t been expecting the lad 


ders into darkness, He was disputing with hi 
wife. “Damned dangerous,”’ he said, 
northern vowels you can put in for yourself, 
ne and you'd break your neck.’ 
but he went down another rung, 
Na heart,” 
which might also be true, because he proved, 
when he puffed up the ladder again into the 
sunlight, to be a fat man, 
a poor flint miner. 
Anyhow, 
Graves-which-are-not-graves. Two are 
and laddered, and controlled and kept in ou 
and roofed by the Ministry of Works; two shafts 
down through the glacial gravel and clay to the 
chalk, and through - the chalk to the black bands 


“ Bad for 


the: 


with 
It might bes 


he urged, as his head was vanishing}? 


who would have maces 


IN THE NORFOLK PS 


here is a first fact about the 
open, 


of the flint, with which man’s industrial strength - 


really began in these islands. 


As for the scene, from forest you emerge 
into an island of inviolate, aboriginal Breck- 


land; an island of sandy turf, and broom, in its 
brilliant flower, if you go in the right month, 
and scrub and scatterings of flint. You find a 
hut—discreet enough—for the attendant; you 
buy a ticket, and a pamphlet perhaps; you wall 
over the gentle turf to humpy ground of thicker 
scrub and scattered trees, the remains of a 
plantation; and you disappear, downwards. 

This humpy, scrubby ground is pocked all 
over with de pressions, cach depression standing 
for a miner's shaft long filled by the slow work 
of time. I did not follow the disputatious man 
down at once, nor did I stand too long by the 
pit-heads listening as well (you can always have 
them at Grimes Graves) to shows of feminine 
reluctance. The humpy ground was so worth 
exploring, so full of flints and corners and hol- 
lows, as well as indications of the 366 shafts, so 
full of flowers and of ferns. As though T was in 
Wales or Ireland, there in the damp shade, 
unexpectedly, hung the sultry dark orange 
flowers of water avens. 

But these pocks in the ground were som- 
brely inscrutable. Camden, in his Britannia, in 
Shakespeare’s time, recorded Grimes Graves as 
“certain small trenches of ancient fortifications.’ 
A Norfolk cleric and historian early in the 18th 
century considered them ‘a very curious Danish 
incampment,’’ where the pits, in which the 
Danish soldiers or army could all be concealed, 
were arranged (he knew his Sir Thomas Browne) 
‘in a regular manner’’—not true—‘‘in the form 
of a quincunx.”’ 

My own grandfather, who was a Norfolk 
antiquary from a parish a few miles away, and 
his antiquarian friends considered that .the 
Graves were remnants of a British or Celtic 
village. Danes and Celts, Celts and Danes and 


cons held the ground. No one suggested any- 
ng so mundane and apparently unromantic 
mines and mining. Romantic spectacles 
»wed no one to see and to connect with 
imes Graves the simple large fact that knap- 
-s were still mining and knapping flint on 
igheath, just outside Brandon, which was an 
ive Grimes Graves on its own. And in puzzle- 
nt over the pits (which must then have been 
ich deeper), presumably it was the Danes, the 
vwndinavian settlers of Norfolk, who had 
ribed them to their god Grimr (who was 
in). In fact Grimes Graves is a wrong spell- 
» and pronunciation: the proper Norfolk 
me is Grimmer’s Graves. 

In 1870, at a time when archeological 
owledge was advancing by leaps backward 
o the darknesses of time, two archzologists 
last opened a pit among the scrub, from top 
bottom. At the bottom they found the 
liating galleries, the picks of red deer horn 
ome still showing fingerprints on their chalky 
ndles), and the veins of black dull pure flint. 
ey realised the nature and purpose of Grimes 
aves; and decided that they were, roughly, 
olithic. 

In a way, of course, your descent into 
aft One, and especially Shaft Two, is given an 


MOKING one’s own salmon, about which 
a correspondent enquired in a recent issue 
of Country Lire, is interesting and quite 

sy, but whoever undertakes it must be pre- 

red either to sacrifice three nights’ sleep 

co-opt others to keep watch on _ the 
iouldering fire which, for 70 hours or so, 
ust never be allowed to go out. During that 
ne the fire must be controlled to give an evenly 
gulated volume of smoke, irrespective of wind 
ange and other atmospheric effects. 

I first became interested in salmon smoking 
nen long ago I watched fishermen on a river 
unk—I think in Japan—constructing and 
sing the primitive type of smoke-house 
ustrated. Primitive, indeed, it might appear, 
it it has no inclination to topple over like 
ended barrels and tea chests, and can be 
ected practically anywhere, often where 
urels and tea chests are unobtainable; it is 
so, IN my opinion, far more effective. The 
adding, of course, could be coarse canvas or 
rything of that sort smeared over with clay 
urry to make it smoke-tight; bricks could be 
sed for the grate and a paving slab or even a 
eet of metal instead of the large, removable 
it stone. The smoke-house can be either 
uare or round in plan, but rectangular if more 
nan one fish is to be treated; it should be about 
ght feet high—the higher the better. 


EXTEND sTRUcTURE’ 
\f NECESSARY To 
ACCOMMODATE 


MORE FISH ad 


SIDE ELEVATION 
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“ONSTRUCTION OF A SMOKE-HOUSE FOR SMOKING SALMON. 


extra gloss of the romantic, because of the 
modern roofing. Shalt One is roofed over with 
glass, so at least you descend by daylight, or 
filtered daylight, of which there is enough to 
allow a pretty growth of ferns in the chalky 
wall. Shatt Two wears a concrete cap. Tirst a 
few steps in the turf, then a square black open- 
ing in the concrete, and the rungs begin, 

Peer downwards. Look at the yellow roun- 
dels of candlelight twinkling and moving 30 ft. 
below in the half-darkness. Descend. Down at 
the bottom a girl in a red dress holds a candle 
and bends to the low entrance of one of the 
galleries which followed the stratum of good 
flint. She looks like a candlelight painting by 
La Tour. Voices sound inside the galleries, yel- 
low light appears across the uneven chalk, and 
shadows move, and crouching explorers emerge 
—with white backs, and white knees, and white 
elbows. 

A ladder, and underground, and darkness, 
and candles. Decidedly, down here, you are in 
the past. It may be a little sad that such a 
past has led to such a present; that the sequel, 
I mean, to Grimes Graves should be how Shef- 
field or Swansea or Port Talbot or most of Co. 
Durham now looks on a wet day, Still, here you 
are at the beginning. And up on top once more, 


SMOKING THE SALMON 


When trout are smoked they are partly 
cooked by the heat of the smoke; but salmon 
must not undergo the slightest cooking, and it 
is for this reason that the fire is not made 
directly beneath the fish as it would be for 
smoking trout; when it reaches the salmon the 
smoke has to be as cool as possible. 

Now for the preparation of the fish.and the 
actual smoking operation. Needless to say, 
perhaps, the salmon must be really fresh and 
preparation started within a few hours of its 
being killed. Cut off the head with the gills, de- 
gut by slitting it down the belly to the vent and 
scrape away every bit of blood along the bone. 

Still from the belly side, carefully cut along close 
to the backbone right down to the back skin so 
that the fish will lie flat like a kipper in reverse, 
Remove the backbone except for three inches 
at the tail to take the strain of hanging up, 
and lay the fish, skin down, on a clean board, 
Cover it with a layer of cooking salt about a 
quarter of an inch thick and place another 
board on top with some heavy stones on it. 
Leave like this in a cool, dry place for 24 hours, 
then wipe off any r remaining salt with a clean, dry 
cloth; wipe the whole fish as dry as possible. 
Fix a thin stick across the widest part on the 
skin side and tie in place with cord to the skin 
flaps to keep the fish from folding up when being 
smoked. 
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you are among the working-floors, where the 
black flint, hauled to the surface, was bashed 
and chipped into the axes a farming people 
needed for clearing plots and fields. 

lint, one should add, varies in quality like 
any other material. Durable tools are not to be 
made from any old flints on the surface. Here 
at Grimes Graves, indeed, the knappers, the 
axe-makers, evolved a technique of mining and 
moling to the best flint (the “ floor-stone,” in 
the speech of the later knappers of Brandon) 
which they had first noticed in an outcrop 
where the land, on the north side of the graves, 
slopes into a dry valley. Mining for the flint, 
after a while, meant digging through the sand 
and gravel and boulder clay which the glaciers 
from Norway, in the Ice Age, had spread across 
the Norfolk chalk. 

I hope my foreigner would be satisfied. I 
hope he would not be upset at being asked to 
imagine the bandy-legged flint knappers of 
Norfolk working, burrowing, hauling and knap- 
ping and fashioning and trading; acting like 
modern men, in a way we can apprehend so 
easily. At any rate, they were the first miners, 
manufacturers, and industrialists of Britain. 


Illustvations: Ministry of Works. 


Written and Illustrated by 
R. BARRAUD 


Hang the salmon up with cord around the 
tail, as shown in the sketch, and smoke it. 

The final flavour depends entirely on the 
fuel used, and it is fortunate that so many 
British sawmills convert hardwood, because this 
makes it easy to get, It is usually very cheap 
and sometimes a mill is only too glad to have it 
taken away free. Mor the finest flavour the best 
sawdust is pure oak with—and it can sometimes 
be obtained—a small proportion of cedar, The 
next best is mixed hardwood, which is normally 
what can be got without any trouble, or, equally 
good, but rather a matter of taste, is peat, Solt- 
wood sawdust is inclined to give a tarry, coarser 
flavour. The dust should be dry when used. 

With carefully regulated draught, con- 
trolled either by partly closing the outlet or the 
grate front, the sawdust should smoulder evenly 
and slowly for about 70 hours for a fish weighing 
10 to 15 pounds or for several fish in the same 
weight range, but the exact time of smoking is a 
matter of experience and individual taste. 

The smoke outlet should be built large 
enough to insert the fish and afterwards closed 
to the smallest hole that will allow the fire to 
draw properly. In a rectangular smoke-house 
the outlet hole should be at the farthest end 
from the grate, 

The sawdust is ignited by plunging a red 
hot poker into the mound; the rest is patience. 
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MOTORING NOTES 


READERS’ QUERIES 


esting queries from readers, and it appears 

to me that answers to them might well be 
helpful to other motorists who may have had 
similar problems. Many questions sent me by 
readers were on technical subjects. 

Why is the exhaust smoke from a car 
sometimes black, and on other occasions 
blue or white, although usually it is colour- 
less ? 

With all details correctly adjusted, and the 
engine at its correct working temperature, the 
exhaust will be colourless. A black exhaust 
indicates that the mixture being supplied by the 
carburettor is excessively rich; this could be 
caused if the choke control had inadvertently 
been left in the rich position, after the engine 
had warmed up. Blue smoke is an indication 
that excess oil is reaching the combustion space 
and being burnt. This might be a symptom of 
worn piston rings, worn cylinder bores or—in the 
case of engines with overhead valves—worn 
valve guides. If there is a pronounced puff of 
blue smoke on restarting the engine after 
standing for a little time, but not enough to 
lower the engine temperature noticeably, the 
most likely cause is worn valve guides. White 
smoke should be seen for only a short time after 
starting the engine from cold; it is caused by 
condensation. Should white smoke be seen 
from the exhaust pipe after the engine has 
warmed up, this could suggest that water is 
leaking into the engine, perhaps because of a 
faulty cylinder-head gasket. This can be checked 
by running the engine with the radiator cap 
removed; if there is such a leak oily bubbles 


will probably be seen breaking the surface. 
* KX * 


I HAVE in recent weeks received many inter- 


I have noticed in CouNnTRY LIFE 
and elsewhere that in road test reports on 
cars with four-cylinder engines, engine 
smoothness is qualified by such a com- 
ment as ‘‘anyone unaware of the specifica- 
tion might think that the engine had six 
cylinders.’ Why is a six-cylinder engine 
smoother than one with four cylinders, as 
is implied ? 

It has to be appreciated that there is only 
one power-producing stroke out of every four 
strokes of the piston, the others being induction, 
compression and exhaust. It can be easily 
understood that the crankshaft of a single- 
cylinder engine, as used on motor-cycles, is 
turned with a series of jerks and impulses. If 
the number of working cylinders is increased, 
so that one piston is on the power stroke while 
another is on the induction stroke, a greater 
number of impulses will be given to the crank- 
shaft. The more frequent the impulses, the 
more smoothly will the crankshaft be turned. 
In the search for smoothness manufacturers 


have used as many as sixteen cylinders. 
*x* * * 


I find it difficult to understand why 
certain parts of a car are designed as they 
are; they seem needlessly complicated. 
Why, for example, should the trans- 
mission shaft require universal joints, and 
why is the complicated differential needed ? 

A simple shaft, such as is used for driving 
machinery, could not be used to pass the power 
to the driven wheels of a car, as the engine is 
to all intents and purposes rigidly attached to 
the framework, .whereas the rear axle and 
wheels rise and fall considerably owing to 
variations in the road surface. Not only do the 
rise and fall of the wheels force the transmission 
shaft to operate through quite a large angle, but 
the fact that the wheels rise and fall through 
an are causes the effective length of the shaft to 
vary. The angle makes the use of a universal 
joint essential, and the variation in length is 
dealt with by providing the front universal 
joint with a spline which fits on to the splined 
front end of the transmission shaft. The differ- 
ential is essential when a car is being taken 
through a corner, as the rear wheel on the out- 
side of the curve has to cover an appreciably 
greater distance in the same time as the rear 
wheel on the inside of the curve. The name 
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“differential” is self-explanatory, as it allows 
the two rear wheels to be driven at different 
speeds by the same shaft. The action and effect 
of the differential can be easily proved by 
jacking both rear wheels off the ground and 
turning the transmission shaft by hand, at the 
same time counting the number of turns of the 
rear wheels for a given number of revolutions of 
the shaft. If one wheel is now scotched it will 
be found that the free wheel will turn at twice 
its original speed. 
Se Kia ie 

I cannot understand why independent 
suspension is regarded as superior to the 
older style using a front axle, especially 
as one of the largest manufacturers still 
produces a model fitted with a normal axle 
and a transverse leaf spring. 

The car indicated is one that has been in 
production for many years, and is also the 
cheapest car available on the British market. 
There is little doubt that the admittedly higher 
cost of independent suspension would raise its 
selling price. The first advantage of inde- 
pendent suspension is that if one front wheel 
strikes a bump it can rise without affecting the 
adhesion of the other front wheel, or causing the 
car as a whole to tilt, as would happen if the 
front wheels were connected by a solid axle 
running across the car. The road holding and 
stability of the car are improved because of this, 
while the comfort of the passengers is also 
increased. It is possible to make an inde- 
pendent suspension system lighter than a solid 
axle system, and this has the effect of reducing 
the proportion of unsprung weight, thus making 
the suspension more efficient. Another advan- 
tage is that by dispensing with the axle con- 
necting the front wheels it is possible to mount 
the engine farther forward in the chassis, thus 
allowing more passenger and luggage space for a 
given wheelbase. The manner in which the 
passengers on the average modern car are poised 
equally between front and rear wheels, thus 
increasing their comfort, has been made possible 
by the use of independent suspension of the 
front wheels. Although more than one manu- 
facturer uses independent suspension of all four 
wheels, the use of independent suspension at the 
rear is not popular. This 1s partly from reasons 
of cost, partly because of the complications of 
transmitting the drive from the differential to 
the rear wheels, and, to some extent, because 
many engineers doubt its advantages. 

Should the anti-freeze solution be left 
in the radiator during the summer, or 
drained out ? 

There is no objection to leaving the anti- 
freeze in the radiator during the summer, 
although gradual evaporation will make it 
necessary for more anti-freeze to be added the 
following winter, to bring it up to the strength 


LIGHT FROM DECAY = 


HE greenish light emitted by dead fish in 
the dark is well known. This peculiar 
luminosity increases as the freshness of 
the fish decreases, until it can be very vivid 
indeed. The most remarkable instance of this 
in my experience was on the seashore at West 
Kilbride in Ayrshire one dark night. As I 
walked along the sand, I was startled by a 
ghostly light some distance ahead of me. It was 
like a patch of moonlight several square feet in 
area, and when I reached the spot I found that 
the strange light was emitted by a large flat-fish 
in a state of decay. 
Vegetable as well as animal substances can 
emit this peculiar phosphorescent light when 
a state of decay; but the cause is probably not 
the same in both cases. The light in vegetable 
matter is not caused by the presence of phos- 
phorus, as is often carelessly assumed, but by a 
fungus, Thelaphorva caerulea. The most striking 
instance of this type of vegetable luminosity I 
ever saw was one dark night as I walked with 
some friends beside a wood. Some distance in 
among the trees we saw a ghostly shape like a 
figure clothed in moonlight of a wavering 
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necessary to give full protection against fros” 
It is true that a slight financial saving could 
gained if the solution were drained at the end 
the winter, but it would need to be stor 
through the summer in an air-tight container, | 

Could you suggest some way of 
creasing the effect of the demister on 
car? When I test it with my hand, I get 
impression that the cold air from it is bei 
dispersed too much. 

It is possible that you are running your c 
with the front ventilators open. On some ca 
this tends to suck the air away from the win 
screen. If this is so I would suggest that, wh 
the misting conditions are bad, you try runnit 
with the ventilators shut. A method used 
the Monte Carlo Rally might also be helpf 
This consists of attaching to the top of t 
fascia, directly behind the demister orifices, 
strip of transparent plastic about six inch@ 
high, which will help to direct the cooling 
directly up the windscreen, and prevent 
from blowing back into the car. 

* * * 

Could you advise me how best to rea 
Italy by road in the near future, assumin’ 
that petrol rationing is still in force ? x 

The present ration in France confine 
visiting tourists to about 150 miles per day 
which would make the trip from a Chann 
port to the Italian frontier a very tedious oni 
However, there is no rationing in either Belgiu 
or Western Germany. I would suggest that t 
Channel should be crossed to Ostend, and = 
route chosen along the eastern bank of t 
Rhine to Switzerland, and so to Italy. It wou 
be helpful to start the Channel crossing with 
reasonable amount of petrol already in the tan 
There is, of course, no rationing in Italy, 
your motoring there need not be limited. It 
important to make sure that tourists’ petr 
coupons are obtained at the Italian frontier, a 
these allow an appreciable saving to be ne) 

I have recently had a serious ski 
apparently through following the usu 
practice. When the car skidded I steered 
the opposite direction to correct it, when t 
car immediately skidded, in the opposi 
direction to the original skid. Why is this 

There is no doubt that when you correctet 
the original skid you steered too much, with thy 
result that a skid in the opposite direction w 
initiated. It is important that the steerin 
should be turned only just enough to correct t 
skid, and that the corrective movement shoul 
be done smoothly and with care. Any suddey 
movement, apart from over-correction, can br 
enough to start another skid. Any tendency q 
hold the steering wheel tighter, or to lea 
forward nervously, must be fought, as thes# 
faults make it more difficult to handle the 
steering with the required sensitivity. 
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quality. Making our way carefully toward 
it, we at last found it to be the stump of a trev 
about four feet high. It was quite rotten, anc 
we broke off large pieces of the spongy damy 
wood, and carried: them away with us. When th ey 
became dry, however, they lost their luminosity. 

When the potato is in a state of decom 
position it becomes luminous to a remarkable 
degree, the cause being probably the same at 
that which affected the dead tree; and anothe” 
phase of this strange kind of light came unde: 
my notice once when I was climbing with @ 
companion in Arran. We had remained rathei! 
late on the hills, and had to cross an expanse 0” 
moorland almost in darkness. After we hac 
floundered through several peaty and boggy, 
parts, we noticed that our boots were illuminatec 
all round the edges of the soles by little bead® 
of silvery light. When we struck a match all we 
could see were dull little fragments of wet peat. 
but when the match went out these started inte 
light; and our illuminated feet were of con - 
siderable assistance in enabling us to kee 
together during the remainder of our somew hat) 
risky progress over the rough moorland. 
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MONG Georgian architects James 
Wyatt stands, or rather should 
stand, out as one of the great- 
t: famous since his youthful début in 
'70 as architeet of the Pantheon and 
mncerned with over a hundred notable 
uldings, rivalling the Adams in their 
yle and without rival as the first 
Bbodern Gothic architect, Surveyor 
eneral in succession to Chambers and 
or a year) President of the Royal 
cademy. Yet extraordinarily little 
mm be found out about his life, 
iought, or personality, whether from 
terary remains (even his letters are 
yarse and unrevealing) or indeed from 
is architecture. His dilatoriness and 
attention maddened his clients, he 
had no feeling for anybody,’ said one 
f his pupils, and he invariably slept 
hrough committee meetings; yet 
hen he was interested he fascinated 
cople by his good nature, brilliance 
nd enthusiasm, ‘This elusiveness 
efeated biographers until Mr, Antony 
dale essayed his life twenty years ago 
nd provided a book that, valuable as 
he only one available, inevitably left 
great deal to be desired, Since then 
ie has had access to family papers and 
o many more buildings associated 
vith Wyatt, in a few cases with 
sccompanying documentation, and 
ias in effect written a new book, James 
Vyatt (Blackwell, 30s.), containing 
auch additional information. 


“Regular Architecture” 

In Wyatt’s Classical mode his 
lecoration of Heveningham Hall in 
suffolk remains his unquestioned 
nasterpiece, but Mr, Dale can add 
everal works that run it close, includ- 
ng Stoke Poges Park (begun by 
Nasmyth), the reconstruction of Liver- 
/001 Town Hall, which he justly 
laims as his finest existing town 
yuilding, and the lovely circular stair- 
ase added to old Devonshire House. 
In contrast to their delicate elabora- 
fion, Wyatt aimed in his elevations at 
« severely pure rendering of that 
regular architecture,’ which hesaid he 
vdmired in Chambers, demonstrating it 
in such country houses as Castlecoole, 
iis unexecuted design for Downing 
‘ollege, and effectively, if monoton- 
wusly, in the R.M.C, at Sandhurst, His 
debt to Chambers is more fully shown 
in the exquisite mausolea at Brockles- 
by and Cobham (Mr, Dale is un- 
wwecountably unmoved by the latter) ; 
and his sense of form by his solitary 
Grecian essay, the Radcliffe Observa- 
tory, Oxford, begun by Iseene, Among 
lis late Classical houses Dodington 
Park, Gloucestershire, is a notable and 
well documented work to which Mr. 
Dale scarcely does full justice, But by 
then Wyatt was almost entirely 
immersed in Gothic, 


Jathedral Alterations Vindicated 


Mr, Dale does not seek to minimise 
the harm Wyatt did in his cathedral res- 
torations, which earned him the title 
of the Destroyer, but he points out that 
at the time there was no other well- 
known architect likely to have done 
less, and that some of the worst things 
for which Wyatt has been blamed were 
not due to him but to the insistence of 
the clergy whose servant he was, the 
neglected condition of the buildings, 
lack of adequate funds and the poverty 
of antiquarian Gowledbe At Salis- 
bury, for instance, the destruction of 
the glass took place before Wyatt was 
called in and that of the belfry was not 
his doing. On the other hand, he pro- 
gressively became more ruthless as his 
own mistaken conception of Gothic’s 
character developed during the decade 
1786-96. 

It was his design of Lee Priory 
¢. 1785 that seems to have made him 
known as a “Gothic man,” though 
Mr, Dale shows that he was in fact 
still carrying on Strawberry Hill 
Rococo, By 1800 he could make 
Fonthill Abbey at least a fantasia of 
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real Gothic, though even then we may 
suspect that its romantic exaggera- 
tions were due as much to Beckford’s 
pressure and inspiration, Similarly, 
at Belvoir, though Mr. Dale does not 
make this clear, the inspiration owed 
much to the Duchess of Rutland and 
the Gothic element to Thoroton after 
Wyatt's death. Without such prompt- 
ings, his own Gothic, for example at 
Ashridge and Kew Palace, tends to 
consist in repetition of half-digested 
features stuck on to regular plans, 
with a memory of Fonthill contribut- 
ing a gigantic staircase hall. Nor did 
these huge buildings really succeed in 
being picturesque, Norris Castle in the 
Isle of Wight, which Mr, Dale illus- 
trates, comes nearest to that quality, 
which Wyatt appreciated at Blenheim 
but characteristically without grasping 
why. 

Mr. Dale enables us to follow the 
changes in Wyatt's styles, and gives 
a valuable catalogue of his work; but 
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AMES WYATT RE-EXAMINED 


project under the auspices of the 
University of London Institute of 
Historical Research and the editorship 
of Mr. R. B. Pugh, advance is now 
proceeding on a wide front. 

for making this possible thanks 
are largely due to the financial support 
that is being given by the county 
councils and municipalities in some 
parts of the country though, unfortu- 
nately, not in all parts where the 
histories have come to a standstill. 
The two most recent volumes—the 
Victovia County Histories of Essex 
(Vol. IV) and Wiltshire (Vol. V) 
(Oxford University Press, respectively 
4 guineas and 5 guineas, cloth)—both 
owe much to substantial assistance 
from the local authorities, who take an 
active part by being represented on 
the local V.¢.H. committees. The 
value and importance of local history 
are now at last coming to be recog- 
nised, and there is every likelihood 
that interest will develop and deepen 


THE RADCLIFFE OBSERVATORY, OXFORD: AN ILLUSTRATION 
IN JAMES WYATT, REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE 


he might with advantage, though not 
to Wyatt’s, have set him in closer 
relationship with Adam on the one 
hand, and Dance and Soane on the 
other, who faced similar problems. In 
comparison with the quality of their 
work, and if we subtract all that Wyatt 
derived or borrowed, the grounds for 
regarding him as a great architect are 
reduced to not much more than his 
possessing taste and imagination, 
remarkable facility, and readiness to 
take on far more work than he could 
accomplish. One has the impression 
that his notorious lack of business 
capacity reflected a fundamentally dis- 
orderly mind, which must be an in- 
superable defect in an architect. Mr, 
Dale has marshalled the formidably 
incoherent material of Wyatt's life and 
work into a very readable book, but 
it would have been improved for the 
serious student by the inclusion of some 
plans and a more complete index; and 
even 56 illustrations are not enough to 
represent so copious and varied an 
architect, Grr: 


LOCAL HISTORY 


WO wars and an economic de- 

pression between them retarded 
and threatened with dissolution the 
great enterprise for a county-by- 
county history of England which 
was launched in 1899 and bears the 
name of Queen Victoria. By the 
outbreak of the second World War 
12 counties (including the North 
Riding of Yorkshire as one) stood 
complete in their massive red and gold 
bindings, but in all too many others 
interest seemed to have lapsed and 
resumption of publication to have 
been postponed indefinitely, Since the 
War, however there has been a wel- 
come resurgence and, with the whole 


now that archaeology and kindred sub- 
jects through radio, television and the 
popular Press have come to appeal to 
thousands who never considered them 
before. 

Hundred of Ongar 

The Victoria County History of 
E-ssex, which had been in retirement 
for over 45 years, has taken the field 
again with the first of its series of 
topographical volumes. This is de- 
voted to the hundred of Ongar, which 
extends from Chigwell and Loughton 
in the south-west to the Roding 
villages in the heart of the county. It 
is still mainly rural, and its former 
backwoods character is recalled not 
only by the forests of Epping and 
Hainault but also by many old timber 
buildings still surviving. Just outside 
Ongar is the little wooden church of 
Greenstead, famous for its walls of 
split logs dating from the early 11th 
century; there are the timber belfries 
of Navestock and Magdalen Laver, 
characteristic of some Essex churches; 
and among  timber-framed houses 
there are three which still retain their 
14th-century aisled halls or substantial 
parts of them. Two of them are north 
of Ongar in the parish of Fyfield and 
the third is Wynter’s Armourie in 
Magdalen Laver. 

Chipping Ongar, the hundred 
town, is a rather disappointing place 
compared with many of the old market 
towns of the county. Of its castle 
there are no remains except the mount 
and its earthworks. The hundred is 
not rich in architecture, and the 
record of its more important houses is 
a melancholy one. Rolls House, the 
Harvey seat at Chigwell, and Albyns 
at Stapleford Abbots are two of the 
most recent casualties; Hill Hall at 
Theydon Mount has been acquired by 
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the Prison Commissioners. Great 
pains have been taken to record these 
and other lost houses, for instance 
Navestock Hall and Luxborough 
House, Chigwell, the latter an interest- 
ing early-18th-century house shown 
by an engraving to have been in the 
style of Thomas Archer. 

As Essex has been covered by the 
Royal Commission on _ Historical 
Monuments, domestic buildings before 
1714 (beyond which year the Commis- 
sion did not go) are only briefly 
described, except where more thorough 
investigation has called for correc- 
tions, or there have been new dis- 
coveries, such as the aisled halls at 
Fyfield and Magdalen Laver. On the 
other hand, 18th-century and later 
buildings, about which topographical 
volumes of other counties are often so 
lamentably uninformative, have been 
the subject of much research. The 
descents of manors are given the usual 
detailed treatment, though it is sad 
not to have the coats-of-arms of 
manorial families decorating the pages. 


William Byrd in Essex 


The admirable organisation of the 
County Record Office and the large 
accumulations of material it contains 
have made it possible to include 
notably thorough accounts of parish 
government and the maintenance of 
roads and bridges as well as to amplify 
the histories of land tenure, and the 
general surveys of parishes are excep- 
tionally good. Accounts of Roman 
Catholicism and Non-conformity in 
the parishes contain some interesting 
byways of history. At Stondon 
Massey the Elizabethan composer, 
William Byrd, settled in his later days. 
It is remarkable that, though an 
avowed Roman Catholic, he was 
allowed to take a lease of a property 
which had been forfeited to the Crown 
by another Roman Catholic. “The 
history of his residence there is one 
of frequent bickerings with his neigh- 
bours,”’ as Dr. Fellowes has shown in 
his life of the composer. 

In the urbanised parishes of 
Loughton and Chigwell much space 
has been given to 19th- and 20th- 
century development. The former 
includes the L.C.C. post-war housing 
estate at Debden, which has trans- 
formed the landscape since 1945; but 
it has brought with it some interesting 
modern architecture, three examples 
of which are illustrated. In thus 
bringing local history up to date the 
Essex committee have shown imagina- 
tion as well as a practical sense of what 
will be looked for by generations suc- 
ceeding ours. This Essex volume has 
set a new standard for the topo- 
graphical volumes of the Victoria 
County History, and a large share of 
the credit must go to the local editor, 
Mr. W. M. Powell, and his assistant, 
Miss Audrey M. Taylor, who have 
made the major contributions. 


Parliamentary History 


Wiltshire was a late starter 
among the counties, but the most 
recent volume is the fourth to have 
appeared since the series was launched 
after the War. More volumes are being 
devoted to the general history of the 
county than has been customary, and 
this one is very largely concerned with 
the administrative and Parliamentary 
history of Wiltshire. The first two 
sections, dealing with the King’s 
authority in the Middle Ages and with 
feudal Wiltshire, are treated on a scale 
which makes these chapters of value 
for the medieval history of England 
as a whole. Particular attention is 
given to the development of liberties 
(in the administrative sense) which 
reached their widest extent in the 
early years of the 14th century. In 
the chapters on Parliamentary history 
one turns with interest to the old 
pocket boroughs. The rotten borough 
of Old Sarum, bought by ‘“‘Diamond”’ 
Pitt in 1691, had no contested election 
between 1715 and the time of its 
extinction. Wilton, controlled by the 
Herberts, had a history under the 
Georges almost as uneventful. 

A'S. O: 
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THE PERFECT CURE 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


NEVER had much opinion of myself as even 
I the most amateurish golf doctor. True, I 

had in past ages tried to instruct one or two 
young persons of tender years and, as to grown- 
ups, I have even written treatises. I used to 
doctor myself a good deal, though I am afraid 
many of my remedies were of a temporary 
character and I was inclined to be a quack. At 
any rate, whatever the nature of my practice, 
I had long since abandoned it and never thought 
again to try to discover what anybody was 
“doing wrong.’ And now I have suddenly had 
the diagnosis of a friend’s malady thrust upon 
me and am in a state of suppressed excitement 
over the belief that another consultant and I 
have independently hit on a cure, and that our 
friend will shortly emerge a golfer new-born, 
radiant and permanently transfigured. 

The most amateur of doctors must be 
scrupulous as to his patients and, as Watson 
would say, “ Even now a certain reticence and 
discretion have to be observed in laying the 
matter before the public.’’ Let us therefore call 
the persons involved X and Y. Both in their 
time played golf for their respective universities. 
X, owing to ill-health, has not been able to play 
much for some time. Though he is now fortun- 
ately much better, his golf has hardly kept pace 
with his convalescence. He has been in a con- 
tinual state of exultantly discovering the secret 
of golf one day, and despairingly announcing 
that he cannot hit the ball the next. 


*x* K * 


When he and Y went out to play nine 
holes the other day I stood some 50 or 60 yards 
behind the tenth tee and from that admirable 
position, often so much better than a nearer 
one, prepared to bend my mind to the problem 
of X’s swing. A single stroke rightly or wrongly 
convinced me. He used to be a good golfer with 
the games-player’s fine natural swing: even now 
it looked well enough without a ball, but with 
a ball it was palpably all wrong. I retired 
indoors to keep warm, perhaps rashly prepared 
to prescribe when X reappeared. When he did 
so he was in the highest spirits, saying that the 
good Y had cured him. In that case I said I 
would keep silent, but he wanted my cure too, 
and behold the two doctors exactly agreed. 


“ He’s not getting his right hip out of the way,” 
exclaimed Y. ‘“He’s forgetting to pivot,” I 
screamed. “He’s lifting the club out to the 
right,”’ said X. ‘‘And so his shoulder is coming 
in much too soon on the down swing,” I threw 
in. In fact, I was so moved that I got up with 
pain and grief and showed him what I thought 
he ought to look like at the moment of hitting 
the ball and what in fact—a horrid spectacle— 
he did look like. 

He was very humble and grateful and said 
that already owing to Y’s good advice he had 
hit some excellent shots reminding him of old 
happy days. I suppose all we really discovered 
was that he was what we used once to call, in 
our unsophisticated language, hitting across the 
ball. In more modern terms he was hitting from 
outside in, instead of from inside out, but I have 
never seen a good golfer so obviously suffering 
from that disease. 


* OK Ox 


“But why do I do it?” exclaimed poor X 
piteously. Y replied briefly, “ Original sin;’’ and 
I ventured to add, “‘ Because it is the easiest way 
to swing,’ and so at is, the easiest, laziest and 
most futile; or so 1t seemed to me, and I have, 
as have many other people, had severe attacks 
of it. The thing now will be, supposing Y and I 
are right, to prevent X from twisting himself 
into too severe knots. He is sure, as we all are, 
to exaggerate the cure, but we must keep a 
fraternal eye on him. The awful thought will 
occur to me in the watches of the night that 
perhaps we may be wrong, that we have raised 
his hopes in vain and are, in fact, no better than 
two impostors, but I can hardly believe it. 

Meanwhile I cannot for the life of me 
refrain from narrating the end of the match 
between X and Y, which contains another less 
theoretical lesson. Y gave the handsome allow- 
ance of three bisques, but so successful had been 
the diagnosis and so elated the patient that X 
was one up with two to play and had not used 
a single one of his bisques. Of course, the match 
had been safe in his pocket, but he was too 
proud to use a bisque if he could possibly avoid 
it. The seventeenth is a fairly long one-shot 
hole, and here X’s new-found skill deserted him, 
for he was not on the green in two and by no 


means dead in three. Y holed a long putt for 
two, X took five and would have had to use all 
his three bisques to halve the hole and stay one 
up. Naturally, he refused to do so and in the 
end he was right, but the situation was full of - 
interest when he hooked his tee shot to the home 
hole far to the left of the club house. In the end~ 
he did an approximate six which proved good 
enough with three bisques to help him, but it 
was a near thing. What a lesson to us all to be — 
humble-minded and use our bisques when we 
can! 

I have probably before now told the story 
of an old friend whom I once played in Wales. 
He was two up with four to play and two bisques — 
in hand and was overtly chortling over the 
prospect of victory. Unfortunately, he took six 


to each of the next three holes, while I took but — : 


three. The two bisques made a halved match of 

it for him at the home hole, but could aught — 
atone? Too carefully saving up bisques is like 
saving up aces, or so I thought when I was one ~ 
of the worst bridge players in the world. 


* * * 


And now I have waited for a day and a half — 
to add a further bulletin about X, by way of © 
postscript. On the day following his original ~ 
cure he had to go away and could not play golf, — 


but on his return he rushed to the links and lin © 
On the’ 4 


trembling hope awaited his return. 
whole the verdict was satisfactory. He had 
played only one very bad _ shot, 
gloriously good one, a brassey in the teeth of the 
wind ; the others had all been up to a respectable 
standard. He had won his match against an ~ 


opponent whom he had always held in rather | 


slight respect until consecutive defeats had 
made him modify this arrogant view. Best of 
all from his medical advisers’ point of view, he — 
still had faith in their diagnosis. 

H. G. Wells wrote that we had all had “a_ 
sinister passion for pedagogy.”’ I don’t think 
I want overmuch to advise my weak and erring ~ 
fellows, but I am bound to say this doctoring 
has been rather fun. I must take care lest the ~ 
craving grow upon me. Meanwhile I am writing 


on a fine breezy day and X is going out to play | 


again. My prayers go with him, but I wish ~ 
there was rather less wind. ; 


BEARING WITH NEIGHBOURS 


QUESTION comes that, alas, I cannot 

answer with compelling assurance. Nor 

can anyone else; for it is, and will con- 
tinue to be, a question of degree. ‘“‘They tell 
me,” writes a sufferer: “‘that the law obliges me 
to tolerate the reasonable activities of my neigh- 
bours; I must do this in payment for their 
toleration of my reasonable activities. But 
when does an activity become unreasonable; 
in particular, is it reasonable to ask me to 
tolerate night after night the blaring of my 
neighbour’s wireless giving voice to a programme 
I detest?” 

Undeniable it is that we all are obliged to 
bear with one another. We may render lip 
service to the rule ‘“Hurt nobody by word nor 
deed.”” Adherence to it in practice would be 
such a fetter on freedom as would prevent our 
entering a competition lest we should send 
another member’s soaring hopes toppling. But 
the hurt given is not to be a serious harm to 
person or property. If emission of noise is un- 
reasonably loud and prolonged when _ night 
summons to sleep, if it detracts greatly from the 
enjoyment of the home, perhaps even affecting 
health, it becomes a nuisance in law and a judge 
will issue his injunction to restrain it. The 
trouble is to determine where ‘“‘reasonable”’ 
ceases to be applicable. 

Opinions as to whether the dividing line 
has been crossed are bound to differ; and when, 
what is so greatly to be deprecated among 
neighbours, the differences become acute and 
litigation results, the question is still a matter of 


By W. J. WESTON 


opinion, The Court gives its own opinion upon 
whether the request for toleration is a reasonable 
request; and one litigant goes away uncon- 
vinced. For we again are faced with the fact 
that many of the words we glibly use—‘‘reason- 
able” is one of them—cannot be pinned down 
to a rigid meaning. ‘‘Reasonable’’ (like, for 
instance, “‘conventional’’) conjures up in one 
mind a notion different from that conjured 
up in another mind: this lady thinks herself 
conventional because bad form shocks her; 
that lady thinks herself unconventional because 
nothing shocks her—except, of course, bad 
form. 

The one sure thing in respect of an annoy- 
ance that does amount to a nuisance in law is 
this: the annoyance exceeds that arising from 
the ordinary incidents of life among our fellows. 
A sufferer is wise to tolerate much before invok- 
ing the law. 

When an injunction has been given 
to stay the annoyance only an extraordinary 
man—only, maybe, the creator of the nuisance 
—would have thought it reasonable that the 
sufferer should be complacent under it. In 
Christie v. Davey (1893 Ch.) the plaintiff was 
a music-teacher who declined to relinquish his 
mode of earning his living; the defendant was 
the protesting neighbour who proceeded to 
interrupt the lessons by whistling, shouting and 
beating trays in his room next the music-room. 
The Court ordered the defendant to end his 
unreasonable noise. Always the question is; 
was the creator of the annoyance making a 


reasonable request for toleration? And debate 
upon what, the circumstances being so-and-so, ~ 
is reasonable may go on till the cows come — 
home. Se 
Usually, indeed, you may attach the labels — 
“reasonable” and “‘unreasonable”’ without much — 
dread of being accounted erroneous. Are you ~ 
reasonable to arrange a holiday abroad out of 
your premium-bond prize? Are you reasonable 
to wait before driving your ball until those in 
front have left the green you aim at; for, to be 
sure, they may hinder your holing in one? What 
is a reasonable speed of your car along the 
Strand on a Monday morning? And there you 
are baffled; for this depends upon such a host of 
things that every drive is subject to its own — 
limitations. : 
It is the border-line that troubles, the case 
when it is a toss-up which label a jury will 
affix. Whistler v. Ruskin is an instance. A 
writer or a painter, producing his work to the — 
public, invites criticism. He is bound to tolerate 
a reasonable amount of whipping: that is fair 
comment. He can complain when the whipping ~ 
is Savage, unreasonable: that is not fair com- — 
ment. Well, the painter sought damages from — 
the critic who had made this comment: he is “a 
coxcomb who asks two hundred guineas for — 
flinging a pot of paint in the public’s face’’; “his 
ill-educated conceit nearly approached the 
aspect of wilful imposture.’’ The jury thought 
that unreasonable. But it was near the border, ~ 


for the damage awarded to the outraged painter 
was one farthing. 


and one | 
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| CORRESPONDENCE 


A GOOSE NEARLY 
) 50 YEARS OLD 


‘TR,—Mr. W. H. Lemburg, of Boelus, 
» Nebraska, informs me that he wing- 
“pped a young female white-front 
ose while shooting on the North 
‘atte river in the autumn of 1903 or 
»)04—he is not sure which—and took 
Ne bird back to his farm. He goes on 
») say: “I don’t remember how many 
b nders I had with her, but at least 
(a a dozen. I cannot say how long 

1€ was in my flock before she de- 

ided to raise a family but at least 15 

16 years. Her very first eggs were 
‘rtile and nearly every egg of hers 
gould hatch each season and as far as 


VY OND ASE NATURALLY 
RAFTED BEECH TREE IN 
SOMERSET 


See letter: The Effect of Ivy on Trees 


and a lot of other bird breeders 


now she is the start of a breeding ' 


ock of domesticated white-fronts. 
lany bird men in U.S. have white- 
onts nesting now and all can be 
‘aced back to this old faithful goose, 
ut she is only history now as she died 
| the summer of 1950. The last two 
‘ three years of her life she could 
ardly get around but laid fertile eggs 
nd hatched them up to) the last 
‘ason,”’ 

This remarkable bird was thus at 
ast 46 or 47 years old when she died, 
id laying fertile eggs to the end. I 
uw her in 1948, when she was almost 
‘ippled with rheumatism, nesting in 
ympany with snow and cackling geese 
1 a huge pile of straw in the farm- 


ard.—NitaLL Rankin, Montagu- 

veet, W.1. 

‘HE EFFECT OF IVY ON 
TREES 


(R,—I enclose a photograph which 
ay be of incidental interest in the 
ircent ivy controversy. About fifty 
urds from the Heddon Oak (near 
rowcombe, Somerset), on which some 

Judge Jeffreys’s victims were 
unged, there grows this example of 
tural grafting by beech. (Natural 
afting was recently discussed by 
r. Miles Hadfield in a CouNTRY LIFE 
ticle.) 

Since it was not in the usual 
-echwood gloom, I thought it a good 
cample to photograph, and I left the 
y, which seemed a pleasant orna- 
ent on a worthless tree. But a 
iend, who also judged it worth 


recording, removed the ivy before 
taking a photograph. He, incidentally, 
is a professional forester, but he once 
wrote: “I have been interested in 
trees for 35 years, and I have never 
yet seen a tree that I could swear had 
been killed solely by ivy ... but quite 
a lot had been weakened by it.”’ 

To avoid misunderstandings, I 
should add that I am myself a strong 
adherent of the anti-ivy-on-trees 
school, yet willing to admit exceptions 
and opposed to exaggerations of the 
harm done by ivy. Ivy on buildings is 
another subject and, as was pointed 
out in the leading article in CouNTRY 
Lire of January 24, it may sometimes 
be a useful or even a beautiful coat.— 
J. D. U. Warp, Rodhuish, Watchet, 
Somerset. 


THE INSEPARABLES 


S1r,—The enclosed photograph of a 
bronze shows the famous racehorse 
Voltigeur, which, owned by the second 
Earl of Zetland, won the Derby 
and thes St eeLesermin S00.) | It 
is here seen accompanied by a cat. 
The two were inseparable, as a large 
oil painting at the Zetland home— 
Aske Hall, near Richmond, Yorkshire 
—also shows.—G. BERNARD Woop, 
Leeds. 


THE ARMS OF QUEEN 
ANNE 


S1ir,—In our church here we have a 
board with the Royal Arms of Queen 
Anne with the English lions and the 
Scottish lion together in the first and 
fourth quarters, the French lilies in the 
second and the Irish harp in the third. 
In the parish church of Rye, Sussex, 
there is a board with different arms 
for Queen Anne. The English lions 
and the French lilies are quartered in 
the first and fourth quarters, the 
Scottish lion is alone in the second 
and the Irish harp in the third. Can you 
tell me which is correct and whether 
variations in the Royal Arms were 
ever allowed? Or did one of the 
craftsmen do as he pleased?—JOHN 
Hurst (Rev.), West Meon Rectory, 
Petersfield, Hampshire. 

{The Royal Arms of James I with 
France quarterly with England in the 
first quarter were borne by all the 
Stuarts until the Union with Scotland 


in 1707. After that date the first 
quarter ,shows England impaling 
Scotland, Ireland remaining in the 


third quarter and France placed in the 
second. On the accession of George I 
the fourth quarter ceased to repeat the 
first and was replaced by the arms of 
Hanover. The painting in the church 
at Rye shows the arms of Queen Anne 


BRONZE OF VOLTIGEUR, THE DERBY WINNER OF 1850, 
HIS FAVOURITE CAT 


See letter: 


before the Union, that at West Meon 
her arms after it. Both were correct 
at the different dates.—ED.] 


AN ALTERNATIVE FUEL 


S1r,—With the coming of the petrol 
and oil shortage, the Eire Government 
are using turf as an alternative fuel in 
the national electricity generators. 
There are three million acres, or one 
seventh of the whole country, covered 
with turf, so there is no lack of this 
form of fuel. The heat generated by 
one ton is equal to two-thirds of a ton 
of coal. The enclosed photograph 
shows turf drying on the Bog of Allen, 
which covers the middle of Ireland. 
The different layers of turf are shown 
by spade marks at various levels.— 
ALASTAIR SIMPSON, 4, Beach-avenue, 
Newcastle, Co. Down. 


CARVINGS UPSIDE DOWN 


Str,—In your issue of January 19 an 
explanation is sought for animals 
carved upside down on a font. Some 
years ago I ventured to suggest 
an explanation for texts printed 
upside down around the edges of fonts, 
and that explanation is probably 
applicable also to animals. 

Such animals and texts must 
certainly appear inverted to  by- 
standers and also to the officiating 


WITH 


The Inseparables 


clergyman. The only individual whom 
the masons could conceivably have ex- 
pected to see the inverted carvings right 
way up was the baby. Whether, in fact, 
the baby did so see them must still, I 
think, be doubtful, for he would see 
the position correctly only if he were 
carried on his back with his head 
hanging down or held over the font 
face downwards with his head hanging 
over the far side. Nevertheless, this may 
have been the masons’ intention. 
The idea is similar to that which 
perhaps prompted mothers in earlier 
centuries to embroider decorations 
upside down on their babies’ clothing, 
— IAN AIRD (Professor), The 
Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


SUDDEN DEATH OF A 
HARE 
Sir,—About five years ago, when I 
was out with a pack of harriers which 
were drawing a ploughed field, a hare 
got up a short distance in front of me, 
but behind the hounds, which did not 
seeit. After running strongly fora few 
yards it suddenly turned a complete 
somersault and continued leaping and 
falling about in a completely inco- 
ordinate manner. I dismounted and 
picked it up, and it died in less than a 
minute. I thought at first that it 
might have run into a snare, but it had 


TURF DRYING IN THE BOG OF ALLEN, EIRE 
See letter: An Alternative Fuel 
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not, and there were no external signs 
of injury or disease about it. 

Can you, or any of your readers, 
suggest what might have been the 
cause of its death? Some lesion of the 
brain appears prima facie to be most 
likely. Are hares liable to infection by 
any parasitic worm or fluke which gets 
into the brain, such as that which 


causes staggers in sheep?—JOHN 
SAPWELL, The Grange, Aylsham, Nor- 
folk. 


[The symptoms described by our 
correspondent certainly suggest some 
sort of brain lesion, though one should 
not overlook the possibility of heart 
trouble. It is possible that the ‘‘fit’’ 
-vas caused by a tapeworm larva, 
since hares, like rabbits, act as inter- 
mediate hosts for two kinds of tape- 
worm that occur in dogs. But though 


these larve might injure a_ hare’s 
brain if they lodged in it, we under- 
stand from the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington that 
there appears to be no _ recorded 


instance of this. 
that causes 
sheep to 
refers is 


The tapeworm larva 
the kind of staggers in 
which our correspondent 
not found in hares.—ED. | 


EXPORT OF CATTLE FOR 


SLAUGHTER 

From the Earl of Liverpool 

S1r,—Having read the leading article, 
A Miserable Tvade, in COUNTRY LIFE 
last week, I wonder why a country like 
this cannot follow the good example of 
Sweden and refuse to accept or export 
meat unless it is frozen, to avoid the 
awful cruelty of rough sea passages and 


lack of food and water in foreign 
countries. — LivERPOOL, Merkland, 


Auldgirth, Dumfriesshire. 


A TABLE ATTRIBUTED 
TO JAMES MOORE 
Sir,—In his second article on Euston 
Hall (January 17) Mr. Arthur Oswald 
illustrates (Fig. 7) a gilt gesso table 


standing below Lely’s portrait of 
Charles II. This table is identical in 
design, save for the absence of 
crossed diagonal stretchers, with a 
pair belonging to the Marquess of 
Anglesey, illustrated by me in an 


article on the furniture at Plas Newydd 


(The Connoisseur, December, 1955, 
p. 242, Fig. 4), where I attributed 


them to James Moore on a comparison 
with tables at Hampton Court Palace 
and Boughton, which they closely re- 
semble. While the frame of the table 
at Euston is carved with the key pat- 
tern found on the Royal table and the 


top also decorated, in Lord Anglesey’s: 


pair the gilt frames are without orna- 
ment and the tops painted to imitate 


COBBLED ROAD SURFACE OUTSIDE THE JUDGE’S LODGINGS AT LINCOLN. 
(Right) EXPOSED ROMAN ROAD AT BLACKPOOL , BRIDGE IN THE FOREST OF DEAN 
See letter: Old Road Surfaces 
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A BELLED PIG AT THE 
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FEET OF ST. ANTHONY IN A WINDOW 


AT WINSCOMBE, SOMERSET 


See letter: 


marble. The Duke of Grafton’s table 
may be accepted as another addition 
to the wuvre of this Royal cabinet- 
maker, who was an original and idio- 
syncratic designer.— RALPH EDWAa&Ds, 
Suffolk House, Chiswick Mall, W.4. 


OLD ROAD SURFACES 


Sir,—All the cobbles that have been 
illustrated in CountTRY LIFE recently 
have been used for ornamental sur- 
faces beside footpaths and _ roads. 
Lincoln, however, still has a street 
leading to the Castle which is com- 
pletely cobbled. The first of my 
photographs shows the stretch in 
front of the Judge’s Lodgings. I am 
told the city are to take over its 
maintenance from the county com- 
mittee, so these cobbles may well dis- 
appear beneath tar macadam. 

Change seems less likely to over- 
take the picturesque (and practical) 
surface of Steep Hill, which follows 
(though somewhat to the east) the 
north-south street of the Roman 
colonia in its enlarged form, and re- 
mained the principal ascent to the 
upper town clustering round the 
cathedral until the last century. The 
older surface is apparently of rough 
blocks of local stone with the bedding 
planes set vertically. Patching has 
been done with granite setts. 

Rarely in this country does one 
see a road surface of Roman date, and 
the photograph of an exposed stretch 


4 


A Belled Pig 


at Blackpool Bridge in the Forest of 
Dean may thus be of interest. A 
notice labels it: “Roman road, Lydney- 
Mitcheldean. Known length 10} miles 
Probably Ist or early 2nd century 
A.D.” The wheel ruts are clearly seen, 
and I believe their span of about 4 ft. 
8 ins. influenced vehicle construction 
up to the railway age.—MARGARET 
Jones (Mrs.), Snowberry Cottage, 
Preston Wynne, Herefordshire. 


A BELLED PIG 


Str,—Some months ago you published 
an article on animals wearing bells, 
followed by one or two letters about 
such things as sheep-bells in Thomas 
Hardy’s books and cow-bells stil] being 
worn in the New Forest. A recently 
obtained photograph may be of 
interest since it shows a pig wearing 
an outsize bell, at the feet of St. 
Anthony, in a stained-glass window in 
the church at Winscombe, in the 
Mendips. A miniature book on saints’ 
symbols mentions that a belled pig is 
sometimes shown with St. Anthony, 
but perhaps a more erudite reader can 
explain the legend which presumably 
lies behind the belled pig. Incidentally, 
the origina] article did not include 
pigs among the several bell-wearers 
mentioned; nor can I recall having 
ever seen or heard a belled pig any- 
where.—D. J. LAMBOROUGH, Swindon. 

[St. Anthony, himself originally 
a swineherd, was the patron saint of 


swineherds and _ pigs. Brewer's 
Dictionary of Phrase and Fable quotes 
Stow as saying that “the officers of the 
market used to slit the ears of pigs 
unfit for food. One day one of the 
proctors of St. Anthony’s Hospital 
tied a bell about a pig whose. ear was 
slit, and no one would ever hurt it. 
The pig would follow like a dog any 
one who fed it.’’—EDp.] 


PALAZOLOGUS FAMILY 
IN BARBADOS 


Str,—Mr. Geoffrey Grigson, in his in- 
teresting article The Tamar and the 
Tide (October 11, 1956), asks how 
Theodoro Paleologus, descendant of 
the Emperors of Byzantium, came to 
die at Landulph, and what happened 
to his five children by an English wife. 

According to J. Lawrence 
Archer’s Monumental Inscriptions of 
the British West Indies, “‘After many 
vicissitudes, this Prince (Theodoro 
Paleologus) came to England, in 
1628, and was received by the English 
minister—the celebrated Duke of 
Buckingham—as befitted his birth. 
Before this, however, Theodoro ap- 
pears to have been married to Eudoxia 
Comnena, by whom he had a daughter 
named Theodora, born at Scio, 6th 


July, 1594, and married, October 10th, 
1614, at the Greek Church of SS. 
Peter and Paul, Naples, to Prince 


Demetrius Rhodocanakis.”’ 

In the Journal of the Bayvbados 
Museum and Historical Society Mr. 
KE, M. Shilstone has published further 
information on this family, from which 
the following account is taken. The 
three sons of Theodoro Palaologus 
fought on the King’s side at the Battle 
of Naseby. Theodoro II lost his life 
in the battle and was buried in West- 
minster Abbey. Nothing appears to be 
known of John, the second son. 
Ferdinand left England, as did a num- 
ber of other Royalists, and sought 
refuge in Barbados. In this far- 
flung West Indian island a relative of 
his mother, John Balls, of Hadleigh, 
in Suffolk, owned property. Later, 
Ferdinand owned property in the 
parish of St. John, Barbados. He be- 
came a vestryman of that parish, died 
on or about October 2, 1670, and was 
buried in St. John’s parish church. 

After the hurricane of 1831, 
which destroyed St. John’s Church, the 
coffin of Ferdinand Palzologus “was 
discovered under the organ-loft in the 
vault of Sir Peter Colleton. The cir- 
cumstance that the coffin stood in an 
opposite direction to the others 
deposited in the vault drew attention 
to it; the head was lying to the west, 
and the feet pointed to the east, 


(Middle) A STRETCH OF STEEP HILL, LINCOLN. 
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TAKING TEA WITH THE WORLD 


‘ ; ae : ; 
The Indian Continent must feel grateful to Lord William Bentinck, appointed Governor 
General in 1827, for doing so much to introduce tea-growing there. 


At Home Tea cultivation and processing provides employment and better living conditions 
for many thousands, and tea exports are a rich form of revenue to India, Pakistan and 

. ; | Ceylon. The first shipment of tea from Assam to Britain was in May 1838—about 
In Its | 350 lbs. In 1955, tea production in Assam and other parts of India totalled 664,500,000Ibs 
in Pakistan 52,831,000 lbs., in Ceylon 380,013,000 lbs. 


But not all the tea grown is exported, The peoples of these countries enjoy their 


0 (; cup of tea as much as you do. Originally confined to the wealthier classes by its high 
wn ountry | cost, tea is now enjoyed by almost everyone, even the lowliest villagers. 


More and more people are enjoying Brooke Bond—good tea 1 
and fresh. Over 150 million cups of Brooke Bond tea are | 


P.G. for T.V. 


P.G. Tips is the popular 5 
tea for T.V. sessions — quickly + ; 
| brewed, yet giving full flavour. feehe 


drunk every day throughout the world. 


Brooke Bond hays thousands of acres of their own tea 
gardens—more than any other firm of tea distributors in 
the world—with their own buyers in all the big world tea 
markets. 
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A YOUNG WEST AFRICAN BUFFALO 


WITH HIS KEEPER 
See letter: A Tame Buffalo 


according to the Greek custom. These 
accounts raised the curiosity of the 
rector of the parish and, in order to 
ascertain how much truth was con- 
nected with the tradition, he resolved 
to examine the supposed coffin of 
Palexologus. The coffin was of 
lead, and in it was found a skeleton of 
an extraordinary size, imbedded in 
quicklime, which is another proof of 
the Greek origin of Paleologus, as it 
is the custom in Greece to surround 
the body with quickliime. Although 
he had filled the situation of a vestry- 
man of a Protestant community, the 
orders which must have been given with 
regard to his burial prove that he died 
in the faith of his own church”’ (Sir 
R. H. Schomburgh, History of Barba- 
dos.) Ferdinand Paleologus was re- 
buried in a vault in St. John’s church- 
yard, The description of the remains 
of Ferdinand has some similarity with 
the opening of his father’s coffin at 
Landulph thirty years earlier. 


Ferdinand Paleologus, by his 
will, bequeathed his plantation in 
Barbados to his wife Rebecca and his 
son Theodoro. He also bequeathed 
20s. each to his sisters Mary and 
Dorothy, the wife of Wiliam Arundel. 
His will is dated September 26, 1670. 
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Theodoro III was a 
child at his father’s 
death. He married Mrs. 
Martha Bradbury at St. 
Michael’s parish church, 
Barbados, on September 
14, 1684. Theodoro was 
a mariner on the ship 
Charles II. He made his 
will on August 1, 1693, 
and makes no mention of 
any children of his mar- 
riage. He died at sea 
later that year at or off 
Corunna, Spain. <A pos- 
thumous daughter, God- 
scall, was baptised at 
St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, 
on January 24, 1694. 
She is described as “‘the 
daughter of Theodoro 
Paleologus of Upper 
Wapping, gent. and 
Martha uxor.’’—NEVILLE 
CONNELL, St. Ann’s Gar- 
vison, Barbados, B.W.I. 


A TAME 
BUFFALO 


Sir,—As an example of 

an unusual pet I enclose 

herewith a photograph 
which may be of interest to your 
readers. It shows a one-year-old West 
African buffalo, captured as a calf in 
the Gold Coast, with his keeper, to 
whom he has become muchattached.— 
K. LANDSKRONER, 23, Gyvrove-rvoad, 
Hoylake, Cheshire. 


DOGS, CATS AND OWLS 
IN CHURCH 


Sir,—The extension of the original 
cat-door/dog-door correspondence sug- 
gests one or two points. Was not the 
motive of Laud’s regulation about 
railings round altars to provide pro- 
tection from dogs? Yet I cannot 
myself recall having ever seen a dog- 
door in a church, There is, however, 
a cat-hole in an ancient door in the 
north transept of Exeter Cathedral, 
and it would be interesting to know 
what were the original circumstances 
in which a cat was established as an 
accepted cathedral resident. Inci- 
dentally, this cathedral still has (or had 
two years ago) a cat which appeared 
to be resident. 

Owl-holes in churches, mentioned 
by Mrs. Jones, is another interesting 
subject. This autumn, when visiting 
the important small church at Sutton 
Bingham, near Yeovil, Somerset, I 


found the roof half off and under 
repair. One of the craftsmen said that 
serious damage had been done to the 
church ceiling by the vast masses of 
sticks and other rubbish which had 
been carried in by barn owls through 
the high western “ windows” in which 
the church’s two bells are normally 
hung.—WESTCOUNTRYMAN, Somerset. 


CORK OAKS IN LONDON 


Sir,—I have noticed from time to time 
accounts in Country Lire of cork 
trees growing in this country, and 
thought you might be interested in 


SHOOTING ELEPHANT 


S1r,—With reference to the letter 
about shooting elephant (November 
22, 1956), the correct place to aim for 
is, as Mr. Foran mentions in his letter, 
on a line between the eye and the 
ear-hole. One has to remember one 
thing: when one has been trailing 
after an elephant in the hot sun, for 
many a weary mile, one is liable te 
be a little shaky, and the head shot 
is worth taking only if one is sure 
one’s aim is absolutely correct. 

I have shot only about a hundred 
elephant, but I have learnt one thing, 


A CORK OAK IN A HIGHGATE GARDEN 


See letter: Cork Oaks in London 


the enclosed photograph of an old cork 
tree growing in my garden here in 
Highgate, in the Borough of St. Pan- 
cras. I imagine there can be few speci- 
mens actually in the county of London. 
—OswaLpD Lewis, Beechwood, Hamp- 
stead-lane, Highgate, N.6. 


{There are at least three other 
cork oak trees in London: one about 
30 ft. high in the garden of Belair, 
West Dulwich, one of approximately 
the same height in the Chelsea Physic 
Garden and one about 25 ft. high in 
Queen Mary’s Gardens in Regent’s 
Park. The large cork oak that stood in 
the grounds of Fulham Palace was 
uprooted some 40 years ago.—ED.| 


CAT-HOLE IN A DOOR AT EXETER CATHEDRAL, DEVON. (Right) THE WEST END OF SUTTON 
BINGHAM CHURCH, SOMERSET. Owls used to use the two upper openings 
See letter: Dogs, Cats and Owls in Church 


and that is to use a heavy rifle. 
Personally I always use the head shot, 
if I am in the correct position. Should 
I be shaky after a long hot walk I have 
still found that a .500 express car- 
tridge will bowl over any elephant, 
even if the bullet is a little high and 
misses the brain. I always use the 
second barrel to put a shot through 
the heart or chest as the animal col- 
lapses. Then I instantly reload with 
two more, in case it should start 
rising again. . 
Under the Tanganyika game 
laws one may not be issued with an 
elephant licence unless one is using ai 
rifle of a calibre of .375 at least. Many a 
time I have fired into the brain in a 
hurry, only to find I had been a little 
too fast and sent the heavy bullet into. 
the honeycomb above the brain. The 
animal has never got away, however, 
as my second barrel has finished it off. 
A light rifle would be incapable of 
this—W. S. ISEMONGER, Hanoro 
Estate, Mbost, Mbeya, Tanganyika. 


DRIVING ON THE CROWN 
OF THE ROAD 


Sir,—In his article Caveful Winter 
Driving (January 10) your motoring 
correspondent points out the advan- 
tage of driving on the crown of the 
road, and I remember seeing similar 
advice in an article about a year ago. 
This advice is in direct contradiction 
to that given in paragraph 17 of Part 2 
of the Highway Code, and encourages 
a highly dangerous practice. If 
adopted, it means that, on the 
approach of another car, the driver has 
to pull his car sharply to the left and! 
then straighten it up again, where the 
slope of the road will make it most 
difficult for him to retain control.— 
J. EGrrton (Vice-Admiral), Corn- 
borough Villa, Sheriff Hutton, York. 
{Our motoring correspondent 
writes: The Highway Code admittedly 
recommends one not to drive on the 
crown of the road, but J do not 
agree with this advice. Indeed, I 
think that under the particular cir- 
cumstances I mentioned of driving on 
snow or ice this is the safest way. If 
proper attention is being paid to the 
road ahead there should be no need to 
steer sharply to the left on the 
approach of another car.—Ep.]_ 


CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


HERE is a type of hand that is loaded 
with dynamite. The honour strength may 
be almost non-existent, but the playing 
yotential of a freak two-suiter is unlimited; a 
natural tendency to fight a lone battle in the 
dark ends far too often in disaster and a severe 
training of partnership relations. 
For example, with both sides vulnerable 
the bidding starts like this : 

South West North East 
No bid 1 Diamond Nobid 3 Clubs 
? 
| the minor suits. The enemy may not be able to 
Inake evena game against a foul distribution, and 
}partner will not be amused if I search for a 
phantom fit in a major and get socked for 
§(100.”’ If you do decide to take action, a bid of 
‘Three Hearts may strike you as better than 
‘Three Spades; it has more of a lead-directing 
value, and you can retreat to Spades at the 
same level if Three Hearts gets doubled in 
ominous tones. 

But bridge is a game of unsurpassed 
perversity. When the hand came up in a match, 
one South player held his peace and the other 
yut in a bid of Three Hearts, but in each case 


Zast-West reached an unbeatable Six Diamonds 
}*ull deal: 


You are South. What do you say on the 
following cards? 
@O98652 YKJ8532 6... &2 
A conservative player will reason, very 
sensibly, on these lines: “I know these hands of 
old; partner invariably holds about ten cards in 


fe 2 

North and South held between them no 
inore than nine effective points, but this did 
110t alter the fact that Six Spades could be made 
against any defence. 

The question naturally arises: is there no 
way of bringing partner into the act and thereby 
reducing guesswork in such situations? The late 
$. J. Simon was the first to tackle the problem 
with his peculiar variation of the take-out 
double; as South on the above deal, he would 
argue on these lines: “Everyone knows that I 
am a notorious light opener; hence, if I double 
Ivast’s bid of Three Clubs after passing originally, 
] merely show length in the two unbid suits.” 
sccording to Simon, North would show gross 
lack of imagination if he failed to co-operate 
vigorously on a whale of a responding hand. 

Two years ago, in a trials match, Boris 
Schapiro (South) and Terence Reese electrified 
‘the gallery with a demonstration of Simon’s 
‘tenets on the hand below: 


2 
| YAK9IT76 
OAT74 
&O1065 
@AK76 mC aI8 
QJ 10542 9 83 
© 2 Mee 0 1.5 
&98 S &AKI743 
Q109543 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 


South West North East 

Nobid 1Heart No bid 2 Clubs 
Double 2 Hearts No bid 2 No-Trumps 
3Spades Double 4 Diamonds Double 
Nobid Nobid No bid 


A Heart was led to North’s Ace, dummy’s 
Club going away. At trick 2 North led his Spade 


COUN TOYa: On EE BIR UA RY a7 el or, 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


to the Eight and Nine; West won with the Ace, 
a false card, and returned a Club to force the 
dummy. The doubled contract can be made in 
more than one way with the aid of deductions 
from the bidding, but North misjudged the 
Spade situation and lost control. 

In spite of this near triumph, I would not 
describe South’s ““Simon”’ double as an ideal 
weapon for an average partnership. North will 
find it hard to desist from doubling West in 
Two Hearts or having a shot at Three No- 
Trumps, and it will scarcely occur to him to 
rescue Three Spades doubled into Four Dia- 
monds on a holding of A 7 4. Perhaps we need 
a more foolproof way of handling these freak 
two-suiters, and the latest brainwave is outlined 
below. 

The South hand above will serve as a model. 
You pass, One Heart on your left, pass by 
partner, Two Clubs on your right. You now 
say Two No-Trumps. The most torpid partner 
should realise that you have no wish to play 
in this contract. A natural Two No-Trumps in 
this situation is an idle bid, so the call is used 
like a ““Simon”’ double to show length in the 
unbid suits. Since North may be forced to bid a 
three-card suit at the Three level, your playing 
values must be considerable. Here is a recent 
example from match play: 


Dealer, South. Both vulnerable. 
The setting was in the 1957 pattern. With 
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THE WEAK FREAK HAND 


only a few hands to go, an all-star team were 
hopelessly in arrears. When this deal came up in 
Room 1, however, their East-West pair had 
done well enough to feel that one more big swing 
might yet save the day. The bidding started 


thus : 

South West North East 

No bid 2Hearts Nobid 2 Spades 
2No-Trumps 3Spades No bid ? 


West was content to confirm Spades with a 
single raise, leaving room for a low-level slam 
try if East felt so inclined. The normal response 
is a cue bid of Four Diamonds which leads to the 
excellent contract of Six Spades, three-to-one on 
since it merely requires one of two finesses to be 
right. But East was Mrs. A. L. Fleming, who 
was quick to see that this was no time for 
orthodox tactics. The slam would probably be 
bid in the other room, and a tie on the board 
would not help her team’s cause; but there was a 
chance of a swing if twelve tricks proved 
unmakable through a contingency that could 
not be foreseen in Room 2. 

South’s bid of Two No-Trumps gave the 
opponents, as well as his partner, a good picture 
of his hand; his advertised shortage in the 
majors seemed a portent of bad breaks and los- 
ing finesses. So Mrs. Fleming deliberately closed 
the auction, at a time when most players would 
have gone to the other extreme, with a bid of 
Four Spades. In Room 2, as anticipated, the 
final contract was Six Spades; and, as the 
diagram shows, two tricks must be lost. 

East’s calculations were correct; a swing of 
750 at the eleventh hour was just enough to give 
her side the victory. Unfortunately, there 
is something wrong with the story: South’s lone 
Heart was not a small one as shown, but the 
King. So the slam was duly made in Room 2, 
thereby increasing the margin of defeat. You 
may feel that East’s tactics deserved a better 
fate. 


CROSSWORD No. 1409 , 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1409, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 10. 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 


Wednesday, February 13, 1957. 


a 
‘a 


SOLUTION TO No. 1408. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of January 31, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Cabriolet; 6, Caber; 9, Kangaroos; 10, Third; 
11, Sospiro; 12, Iron Age; 13, Urn; 14, Coconut; 17, Gleaned; 
19, Opacity; 22, Gormand,; 24, Age; 25, Slipper; 26, Mallard; 
29, Erase; 30, Amaryllis; 31, Drift; 32, Emendated. DOWN.— 
1, Cakes; 2, Bangs; 3, Icarian; 4, Look-out; 5, Tasting; 6, 
14, Crosshead; 
Charivari; 16, Ult; 18, Loo; 20, Imprest; 21, Yardage; 22, 


Cathode; 7, Britannia; 8, Redheaded; 


Gemmate; 23, Relayed; 27, Allot; 28, Dosed. 
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ACROSS 


. A rest to rely on (4, 7) 

9. “If I were a swift —— to fly with thee” 
—Shelley (5) 

For candles or a firework but it won’t quite 
make golden rain (9) 

11. Norfolk has one but Suffolk hasn’t (4) 

12, All of a quiver (5) 

13 and 22. It is not the speed that is of interest 

(4, 4) 

16. Fashion No. 50 for her (5) 

17. It works rather less well on a duffer than the 
carrot on a donkey (6) 

The killick is quite a little one (6) 

20. The law that doesn’t hold in this kingdom (5) 

22. See 13 across. 

“Champagne certainly gives one 
gentlemanly ”__ Surtees (5) 
24. To do this the poet needs no glass (4) 
27. An island that gets shaken up: it might come 

to the boil after a storm (9) 
28. Though in Kent it has associations with 
9 


werry 


Dorset (5) 
. It was their job to indicate the target (11) 


DOWN 
. Gave orders about an appliance for shutting 
up (8) 
2. Is the yes-man dropping off? (4) 
3. Compared with a flat one does it come out 
treble? (11, 4) 
4. Men as they see themselves? (5, 2, 8) 
5. Are these fellows Spanish? (4) 
6. Why, Olive might come from this town (6) 
7. Worn on occasions by 5 down (8, 5) 
8. The craniologist’s rule of thumb (or fore- 
finger?) (8, 5) 
14 and 15. A gap in the poem? (5, 5) 
18. Celts’ ore (anagr.) (8) 
21. Do this and you find the purist (4, 2) 
25. It follows the order to act exclusively (4) 
26. Where the Keys of Scotland come from? (4) 
Norre.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1407 is 
Captain G. Furze, 
Rylstone, 
15, Winterbourne St. Martin, 
Dorset. 
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with 
weatherised 
tread 


Town & Country tyres on rear 

wheels give extra grip and trac- 
tion on any surface and are invalu- 
able in the worst winter conditions. 


FIT 


DON’T FORGET —they are the perfect ALL 

SEASON tyres giving maximum safety, quiet comfort 

and long, trouble-free mileage in all conditions all the 
year round. 


Firestone’ 
“Town & Cowitry [NOI 
WW 


KG 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


DL eddddcddddd EEE 


27 Factories throughout the world. Firestone total sales exceed 
£1,000,000 per day. 


' LONDON-JOHANNESBURG 


4 IN LESS THAN A DAY 


It is more than two 
hundred years since 


Drambuie was first brought 


to Scotland by Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. The 


NEW WEEKLY STANDARD SERVICE 


BY DC-7B 


pleasant custom of 
drinking a liqueur 
becomes, with Drambuie. 


part of a tradition that 


Leaving London at 4 p.m. every has its origin in the 


Wednesday, arriving Johannesburg colourful days of the 


just 20 hours later. Only one stop eighteenth century. 


of 60 minutes en route. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AlRwAYS| Drambuie 


(IN ASSOCIATION WITH B.O.A.C, AND C.A.A.) The Drambuie Liqueur Co Ltd York Place Edinburgh 


Consult your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C. or South African Airways 
South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London W.C,2, Telephone: WHitehall 4488 
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RENT BILL RUMPUS 


INCE, on December 20, I mention- 
S ed that the Second Reading of the 

Government’s Rent Bill had been 
responsible for stormy scenes in the 
House of Commons, the rumpus has 
spread, a recent development being 
a call by the National Executive of the 
Labour party to local organisations 
in all parts of the country to examine 
and condemn the Bill. ‘‘We believe,” 
Mr. Morgan Phillips, the general sec 
retary, is reported to have said, ‘that 
the mass of the people of this country 
will be very angry when they know 
the implications of the Bill as it now 
stands.’’ And he went on to say that 
freeing rents would mean that approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 people would have 
rent increases of more than 10s. a week, 
and that there was no guarantee that 
the extra rent would be spent on 
repairs and decorations. A second 
criticism was that some 800,000 houses 
would be decontrolled, about 190,000 
of them in London, “where there was 
likely to be such intensive competition 
for available houses that rents would 
be put up to much higher levels with- 
out any security of tenure except what 
tenants could get individually from 
their landlords.”’ 

POLITICAL CLEAVAGE 
[' is not easy to discuss rents dis- 

passionately, for it is a subject on 

which there is a strong divergence of 
political opinion, Generally speaking, 
the Conservative party believe that 
real estate, like stocks and shares, 
should be regarded as an investment, 
and that owners should be allowed to 
maintain their property and to receive 
a reasonable return on their capital. 
The Labour party, on the other hand, 
fears that if and when the ceiling on 
rents is lifted, there will be a return to 
the “bad old days’’ when a number of 
unscrupulous landlords, operating in 
districts where accommodation was in 
short supply, charged exorbitant 
rents. 


A QUESTION OF HARDSHIP 

O far as Mr, Phillips’s complaints are 

concerned, the first question to be 
decided is whether it is a greater hard- 
ship for 1,250,000 tenants to pay more 
than 10s. a week more in rent than they 
have been in the habit of paying, or for 
an unspecified, but considerable, num- 
ber of landlords to continue to make 
do with rents that have been frozen 
since 1939, since which time the costs 
of maintenance and repairs have risen 
by at least 300 per cent. And in this 
connection it may be pertinent to 
quote from the leading article in a 
daily newspaper, which, as long ago as 
October, 1953, observed that social 
justice “had indeed run mad where 
people in poor circumstances who had 
invested savings in house property in 
order to provide for old age were com- 
pelled to look on while prosperous 
tenants, paying a derisory rent, kept 
cars and television sets at their ex- 
pense.’’ Admittedly, such circum- 
stances may not be the general rule, 
but they are by no means as rare as 
some might suppose; and there is no 
doubt that thousands of elderly 
people who invested their savings in 
bricks and mortar are now suffering 
genuine hardship as a result. As for 
Mr. Phillips’s criticism that the Rent 
Bill contains no guarantee that extra 
rent will be spent on repairs and deco- 
rations, owners will argue that after 
years of running at a loss they are en- 
titled to a small dividend. 


MORE HOUSES THAN AT ANY 
TIME SINCE 1931 

URNING to Mr. Phillips’s second 

criticism, the question seems to 
hinge on how great is the shortage of 
accommodation at the present time. 
And the answer, according to reports 
from estate agents and the findings of 
the Bow Group’s pamphlet, Houses to 
Let, is that, thanks to the post-war 


housing drive, the situation is better 
than at any ‘other time since 1931. 

The pamphlet goes on to say that 
the suggestion that London’s housing 
shortage is exceptional is not justified. 
“Overcrowding percentages in Lon- 
don,”’ it states, ‘are below the national 
average, and likewise in most of the 
suburbs.” 

One aspect of the Rent Bill that 
Mr, Phillips does not mention, but 
thatis, [ think, open to criticism, is the 
speed with which it aims to remove 
controls. However, this fear was 
largely removed last week when Mr. 
Henry Brooke, the new Housing 
Minister, gave an assurance that he 
would look carefully at Clause 9 of the 
Bill with a view to finding a way of 
easing and smoothing the transition. 


“A LONG WAY FORWARD ” 


GPa of urban property are 
not the only people who have 
taken heart from the Rent Bill, and 
the other day in London Viscount 
Newport, president of the Country 
Landowners’ Association, said that it 
should show the way for the rents of 
rural houses and cottages to find a 
more reasonable level. He went on to 
say that the Bul, when taken in con- 
junction with the new improvement 
grants, efforts by owners to negotiate 
realistic farm rents, hoped-for amend- 
ments to the security of tenure provi- 
sions of the Agriculture Holdings Act 
and a better deal for private woodlands, 
“should go a long way towards solving 
our problems.” 


LATE DUCHESS’S ESTATE 
SOLD 
ENNS - IN - THE - ROCKS, the 
late Duchess of Wellington’s 


estate at Withyham, Sussex, has been 
sold. The property consists of a Wil- 
liam and Mary house, said to have been 
built for William Penn, a park, wood- 
lands and home farm, two mixed farms 


and several smallholdings and _ cot- 
tages, covering approximately 600 
acres, It was at Penns-in-the-Rocks 


that the Duchess, writing as Dorothy 
Wellesley, composed most of her 
poems, and where she built a ‘‘temple 
of poetry” dedicated to W. B. Yeats, 
Walter de la Mare, Ruth Pitter and 
other members of her literary circle. 
The sale of the estate was negotiated 
privately by Messrs. Alfred Savill and 
Sons ,and Messrs. Donald Beale, of 
Crowborough. 

A property that changed hands 
the other day partly at auction and 
partly by private treaty is the Pyrford 
Place estate, near Woking, Surrey. 
The house is of Tudor origin and stands 
among woods not far from the River 
Wey, the remainder of the estate, 
which covers roughly 150 acres, being 
made up of two farms, a block of land 
suitable for market gardening, cot- 
tages, flats and accommodation land. 

ssrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley and 
Messrs, Weller, Son and Grinsted were 
the agents. 


FOR SALE NEAR NEWMARKET 


GRICULTURAL estates with pos- 
do not 


session in West Suffolk 
often come on to the market, and 
Messrs. Jackson-Stops and_ Staff's 


Newmarket office expect a good deal of 
competition for French Hall, Moulton, 
which they are offering for Mr. J. F. 
Duff. The land covers rather more 
than 230 acres and includes a farm- 
house, buildings for an attested dairy 
herd and bloodstock, pasture, arable 
and five cottages. A considerable 
amount of money has been spent on 
the property. 

Another part of the country where 
farm land is tightly held is in the Cots- 
wolds, and here Messrs, Jackson-Stops 
and Staff's Cirencester office are offer- 
ing the Court and Springfield, which 
together cover 411 acres, near Burford, 
Oxfordshire. 

PROCURATOR, 
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the magnificent 
new coloured AGA 


brings your kitchen 
right up to date 


SUPERB COOKER AND WATER HEATER Paragon virtues, 
brilliant designing—all this and colour too! 'That’s the 
brilliant new Aga’s boast. Choose from cream, green, 
grey, blue and white, or combinations of these colours 


with black as an extra top-plate colour. 


ACID-RESISTANT ENAMEL, TOO! Yes. The enamel on 
the front and top-plate is completely impervious to acids 
incurred in normal cooking. Hard to resist such at- 


tractions! ‘There is always H.P. 


BE ONE OF THE FIRST TO CHOOSE A NEW COLOURED AGA 


POS De ELS COUPON TRO DAYs 
Please send me your free booklet about your new coloured Aga with its 
acid-resistant top-plate. 
To: AGA HEAT LIMITED, 
Dept. 19/7, Orchard House, Orchard Street, London, W.1. 


London Showrooms : 20 North Audley Street, W.1. 


NAME... 


(BLOCK CAPITALS Yr VLEASK) 


Proprietors: Allied Ironfounders Ltd., makers of cookers, boilers, fires and baths. Al 
The word Aga is a registered trade mark of Aga Heat Ltd. 
eet AA 
Lee ee 


HAYTERS OF SPELLBROOK 
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8 Spellbrook Lane, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 
Telephone: Sawbridgeworth 2383, 3391 


Write for brochures to Dept. Ail 
DIMPLEX LIMITED, 


1957 


OY mantstonu a) 


For portable plug-in central heat- 
ing—Dimplex permanently oii 
filled, thermostatically control- 
led electric radiators. Big range 
of sizes—4-2 kw; no installation 
or maintenance costs; fume and fireproof; 8 colours. 


For indirect systems—‘Dimplex’ pressed 
steel water radiators. More efficient, lighter 
in weight and easier to install than cast 
iron. Frost-proof and virtually unbreak- 
able. Twelve models, eight colours. 


EIA 

RR i 

ih i water radiators. Non-rusting, non-corrod- 
i ing, trouble free. Built to B.S.S. 659/1845 
‘conn iN 


WT For direct systems: ‘Dimplex’ copper 
IK Type 7. Five models, eight colours. 


| Famous for: electric radia- 

tors, towel rails, airing 
cupboard and_ general 
service heaters—all per- 
manently oil-filled—elec- 
tric convectors and water 
radiators. 


MILLBROOK, SOUTHAMPTON 
Tel: Southampton 74425-9. Grams: Heatex, Southampton. 
London Showrooms: 17 Shepherd Street, W.1. Tel: GRO. 1025/1254. 


“TREASURE 


from 


‘SCOTLAND | 


for the 
TRUE 
CONNOISSEUR 


Me fatthew Gloag Seal 
Perth Scot! 


MIM 


(i 


Increased supplies of the 
celebrated ‘‘Grouse’’ 
Scotch Whisky are again available— 
to the delight of connoisseurs. This 
truly superlative Scotch has been well- 
known and esteemed for over 150 years. 
To make sure of your personal supplies, 
please order without delay. A cheque for 
£21.12.0d. brings a case of one dozen 
bottles, carriage paid, direct to your 
home. 


GROUSE’WHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland 
Blenders of the Famous ‘‘ Grouse"’ Scotch 
Whisky since 1800. 

Importers of the popular “ Pintail”’ Sherry. 


speciality. 


DEPT CG 


H.P. 
Terms 
available 


tees, 


Write for further details to 


J.H.SANKEY & SON. 17? RES C2y/ 


Dept. C.L.4, Aldwych House, Aldwych, W.C.2. 


No other material gives more comfort to stock 
than timber. We supply all types of farm buildings, 
which can be CREOSOTED UNDER PRESSURE 
for preservation. 


(Above—typical FIELD SHELTER showing attractive presentation) 
We will be pleased to quote for your requirements 


GABRIEL WADE ¢ ENGLISH ; 


- WISBECH - 


SHANKEY-ASPIN 
one man CHAIN SAW 


For tree felling or logging, this portable 


same unit enabling a one-man or two- 
man operation. 


al } 


THE LEISURELY TOURS 


with superb hotels and first-class couriers 
Fascinating programme for 1957... 
Mountain Hotels and Alpine Flowers. 
Sweden, Finland and Arctic Circle. 
Scandinavia: Fjords and Capitals. 
French Alps and Roman France, 
Ideal Fortnight in Portugal. 
Italy, the Leisurely Way. 
Portugal and North Spain. 
Sicily and South Italy. 
The Vienna Tour. 
Moorish Spain, 
Grand Tour of Europe. 
(From 72 gns.) 
Ask for Brochure C.L. 
LAMMIN TOURS, LTD. 
67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8 
Telephone: MAI 4321 and 7898 (or Agents) 


TORQUAY 


Spring comes early to 
Torquay! Enjoya delight- 
ful holiday now amid the 
exotic palms and flower- 


Open-spaced roofing boards a 


TSE atsK 


Saw with robust 5 H.P. engine is i wer 
unequalled. All three cutting blades, ing saree of this 
22”, 30”, 40’, are interchangeable on the beautiful South 

Devonresort. 


Equable 
climate... luxury 
hotels... full pro- 
gramme of enter- 
tainment... 
other amenities. 


sunny 


Illustrated colour guid: 
(P.O. 9d.) or free literaturi 
from John Robinson 
43 Publicity Office 


TRAIN 
SERVICES 


many’ 
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A GREEN WINTER 


RE we to have a winter when 
A the grass grows all through or 
for at least as long in the year 
as it does in New Zealand? The pas- 
tures kept wonderfully green with 
always a little fresh growth through 
to the end of January, and many of us 
still have some of the mammoth crop 
of kale standing and providing most 
valuable keep. Nothing is better or 
more economical for the cows in 
winter. This has been a boon as there 
was not an abundance of good hay 
made in the summer of 1956 and we 
have been able to economise in its use. 
Ploughing is well ahead and we may 
have the right conditions for some 
early spring sowing in February. The 
earlier the corn is in the ground the 
stronger the root system and the better 
development of the plant should be. 
There is plenty of moisture in the 
ground as I write, and_ stickiness 
will be the check for a time to final 
cultivations and drilling. But it 
would be a pleasant experience to start 
sowing in the first half of February. 


N.F.U. Officers 


OR the thirteenth year Sir James 

Turner has been elected President 
of the National Farmers’ Union. This 
is an all-time record and indeed it does 
not seem likely that anyone will want 
to compete with him for the honour 
and responsibility of this post for as 
long as he is willing to serve. Sir 
James Turner first came to the fore 
as chairman of the Nottinghamshire 
branch, and he was elected President of 
the Union in 1945 at the age of 37. 
He has a compelling way with him 
and in any company he can talk 1m- 
pressively about British agriculture. 
This year the deputy President is 
Mr. Lionel Du Pré; a Yorkshire 
farmer who has served on the N.F.U. 
Council since 1938 and is recognised as 
a knowledgeable man on cereal grow- 
ing. The new entry into the inner 
circle is Mr. J. H. Gray, who has been 
elected Vice-president. He has repre- 
sented Warwickshire on the N.F.U. 
Council since 1947. He is a good 
farmer with a herd of Dairy Short- 
horns, a flock of Clun sheep and a big 
acreage of potatoes. Mr. Gray prac- 
tices agricultural co-operation. He is 
a director of the N.F.U. Mutual 
Insurance Society and chairman of 
Warwickshire Farmers, Limited. 


Who Can Vote ? 


UCH tangled terminology wraps up 

the egg marketing scheme that 
there has been some confusion about 
eligibility to vote. Everyone who 
keeps a hen to produce eggs is entitled 
to be registered with the British Egg 
Marketing Board, but to vote on the 
initial poll, producers must have more 
than 50 head of poultry, and must be 
registered with the board by February 
11. The registration forms, several 
hundred thousand of them, have been 
widely distributed and those who have 
been missed can get one from the 
local egg-packing station or the office 
of the county N.F.U. The voting is 
weighted. The necessary majority on 
a poll must be two-thirds of the total 
number of registered producers who 
vote and also two-thirds of the total 
votes after allowing every registered 
producer one vote for every 100 head 
of poultry (or fraction of 100 head) 
over 6 months old. } 


Bull Testing 


O doubt in time we shall in this 

country rely on_ bull-testing 
stations to show us the value of dairy 
sires, particularly those which are to be 
used widely through the artificial 
insemination service. Denmark intro- 
duced progeny testing in 1945 and ten 
years later she had 25 stations testing 
92 progeny groups of 20 heifers each. 
The purpose of these stations is to 
ascertain the yields of groups of 
daughters of A.I. bulls kept under 


standardised conditions of feeding and 
management, thus enabling their 
relative milking potential to be com- 
pared. British Oi and Cake Mills 
established the first bull progeny test- 
ing station in this country at Barlby 
Farm, Selby, in 1953, with the co- 
operation of the Milk Marketing 
Board. Another station was started in 
Scotland in 1954. The English station 
has been dealing with the progeny of 
Friesian bulls and some results have 
now been published by the Agricultural 
Advisory Service of British Oil and 
Cake Mills. Some bulls have done 
much better than others. Discussing 
the heifers got by one bull, the report 
states that so variable was the size of 
the bag developed that it hardly 
seemed possible that a single sire could 
have fathered the group. All too many 
came into milk without much promise 
of yield and the shape of the udder was 
none too pleasing. Rise in the yield, 
though small, was rapid; the peak was 
reached in the majority of cases at 
about four weeks after calving. There- 
after an equally rapid decline took 
place and with a few exceptions heifers 
reaching more than 3} gallons were 
very soon down to 23 for no apparent 
reason. A few showed fairly good per- 
sistence, but, as the report says, the 
number is far too small for one to con- 
clude that this particular bull possessed 
ability to transmit economical milk 
yields. 


Seed for Canada 


RASSES and clovers bred in 

Britain will do well in some parts 
of Canada. It is good to hear of the 
enterprise of Dunns Farm Seeds, of 
Salisbury, in forming a Canadian sub- 
sidiary company with headquarters at 
Guelph in Ontario. It may well be 
that in the next ten or twenty years 
new varieties from Guelph will in- 
fluence Canadian grass land in the 
same way as the S. strains of grasses 
and clovers have made their mark 
here from the Welsh Plant Breeding 
Station at Aberystwyth. 


Crop Losses 


CCORDING to experts at the 
West of Scotland Agricultural 
College a loss of about £2,500,000's 
worth of produce is sustained each 
year as a result of crop disease in the 
area,served by the college. The total 
value of crops produced in this area is 
about £23,750,000 a year. Of the 
loss just over £1 million a year is con- 
trollable by methods known at present, 
and just under £500,000's worth is actu- 
ally controlled at the present time. It 
is claimed that as a result of research 
work in the Department of Plant 
Pathology over the last 12 years dis- 
ease losses amounting to £400,000 
have been transferred from the un- 
controllable or unrecognised category 
to the controllable. What has been 
done is summarised in a _ research 
bulletin (No. 16, price 2s.) written by 
Dr. John Grainger, which may be 
obtained from the college, 6, Blyths- 
wood-square, Glasgow, C.2. 


Improvement Council 


ITTLE has been heard lately of 

the work of the Agricultural 
Improvement Council and I am glad 
to see that a report has now been 
published mentioning at least the 
problems that the Council has con- 
sidered between 1950 and 1956. This 
report (price 2s. 6d. from the Station- 
ery Office) deals in some detail with 
the work of the Ministry’s experi- 
mental centres. The main task of this 
Council is to see that the results of 
agricultural research are put across to 
farmers and horticulturists as rapidly 
and as effectively as possible, and to 
tell the scientist in the laboratory 
which problems ought to have more of 
his attention because they are particu- 
larly pressing in the commercial field. 

CINCINNATUS. 


It all begins with EGGS... 


In the preparation of ‘Epivax’, the vaccine issued by 
Burroughs Wellcome & Co. for the protection of dogs 
against distemper and hard pad disease, many thousands 
of eggs are used each year. 

These eggs are injected with a special strain of virus, 
and its growth in the developing egg provides the 
basis of the vaccine for the protection of your dog. 
Stringent tests for the purity, efficiency and reliability 
of ‘Epivax’ are carried out at The Wellcome Research 
Laboratories where this British vaccine is made, before 
even one dose of any batch is released. 


all this takes TIME ..and.. 


This high standard limits production and 
at times has made ‘Epivax’ scarce. 
During the past weeks the demand has so 
exceeded supply that it has not been 
possible to meet the full requirements of 


the veterinary surgeon. 
The importance of having your dog immunised has not 
been forgotten. The supply position is still difficult but 
is improving. 


‘EPIVAX® 


Bwecd 


A BURROUGHS WELLCOME VETERINARY PRODUCT 


4673C 
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PAPPOINTAY 
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SCOTLAND 


WHITE F 


PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 


BLACK & WHITE 


SPECIAL OLEND Ad 
BUCHANANS 
CHOICE OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


aan i f, cher aker "ba 


SCOTCH WHISKY DISTILLERS 


GLASGOW & LONDON 
eee eT aieeal 


70° PROOF 


The six-five put me IL 


¢ 


| 


Rep satedly — 
a favourite choice 


2 a | v 
on the right lines: \N 
Enjoy Scotch at its very best by 
always asking for ‘‘Black & White’’. 
Its fine flavour is achieved 
by blending in the special 
“Black & White ’’ way. 
Consistent quality ensures 
the same satisfaction and 
refreshment time after time. 


Always switching from one tobacco to another... 
until a friend of mine on the six-five offered me a fill of 
Four Square. That was the end of a long, long trail. 
Still, I don’t count the years of experiment wasted... 
makes me appreciate Four Square all the more. Pure 


leaf... naturally matured . . . no artificial flavouring. 


B LAC K & WH ITE | ‘That’s the recipe and r suits me fine. 
SCOTCH WHISKY FOUR SQUA E 


““BUCHANAN’S ” 
A ~ 6 VINTAGE BLENDS—all medium strength 


i, 


She Secret ts tn the Blending 


< RED && Original Matured Virginia 4/104 oz. 
NV) 


; BLUE && Original Mixture. 4/104 oz. 
YELLOW i Cut Cake . 4/64 oz. 
By A intme Her Majesty The Queen may: 
Seaeeh Whisky Distillers hames Buchanan & Co. Ltd. Vacuum packed GREEN «en Mixture ... ‘ 4/6; oz. 
tobacco in Also PURPLE 88 Curlies 4/64 oz. 
| and 2 oz. tins BROWN 3 Ripe Brown 4/6} oz. 


Flowers for Sickness— 
Flowers for Health— 
Flowers for Happiness— 
Flowers for Wealth— 


Alan M°A 


BESPOKE SHOEMAKERS 
38 DOVER S$T., LONDON, W.4. TEL: HYDE PARK E774 


LIMITED 


Whatever the occasion 


ALLWOOD’S 
CUT CARNATIONS 


are the best. 
Specially selected colours or mixed shades 


Brown Ankle-height Chukka Boots, 
cut from reversed Buck Calf, with 


crepe rubber soles. Available 


From 1 Gn. to 5 Gns. per ts : . 
4 > Gns. per box for immediate use in good 


Write for large Catalogue of all kinds of Carnations, 


Pinks and Dianthus. Price 6d., post free, average sizes and widths. 


: d “igre Price £7.15.0 per pair = 
Carnation Specialists (Cut Flower Dept.) SANE The M*Afee 


Every attention given to enquiries by post 


15 HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX _ Telephone: Wivelsfield 232 & 233 from home or overseas. STYLE 25 
SS SS SN PSE 
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N Miss Rebecca West’s new novel 
The Fountain Overfiows (Mac- 
millan, 16s.) there is an episode in 

vhich Rose Aubrey, the narrator, 

istens to Cousin Jock playing the flute. 

‘It was in a sense as good as any play- 

ng I have ever heard before or since, 

mm any instrument,” and that was say- 

ng something, for music goes all 

hrough the book and went all through 

ose’s life. But note the words “in a 

sense.’ There was another sense in 

hich Rose could say of Cousin 

Jock’s playing: “I hated it.’’ When 

Cousin Jock played, “‘he created about 

him a world in which all was known, 

and in which art was not a discovery, 
j/but a decoration. All was then trivial, 
and there was no meaning in art or in 
liters 

This passage struck me particu- 
larly because of its relevance to my 
feeling about Miss West’s own writing 
as a novelist—till now. Her last novel 


was published 21 years ago. I admired 
it, as Rose at first admired Jock’s play- 
ing. But reservations rose in my mind, 
and I wrote of it: “One feels that she is 
so rich in resource, so lavishly pro- 
vided with saws and instances, that 
her flowers tend to become botany, her 
wine viniculture, and her love venery.”’ 
I said: “I would like to see a book in 
which Miss West let herself go, took a 
chance with herself, relied wholly on 
observation, and allowed comment and 
elucidation to go to the deuce.”’ 


A GREAT NOVELIST 


I see now that observation was 
hardly the word I wanted. A great 
novelist does not so much observe as 
absorb, and a great novel results when 
a person of a certain equipment, 
mental and spiritual, has reached 
saturation point. This present book 
shows Miss West to have made an 
enormous advance in what I at any 
rate think the true direction of the art 
of novel-writing. No one need any 
longer ask, “‘Is she, after all, a 
novelist?’’ This grand ripe book gives 
us the answer: “ Yes, she isa very great 
novelist.’”’ With a lovely blend of 
strength and tenderness, she has 
created a world and peopled it with a 
diversity of men and women and chil- 
dren, all recognisable by anyone who 
goes about with his eyes open, all to 
that extent commonplace, yet all 
touched with the indefinable linea- 
ments which cause them to exist in a 
world about which all is not ‘known. 

What touches there are in this 
book! Mrs. Aubrey’s brilliant husband 
has left her. “‘Once Mamma and I, 
coming back from a Bach concert, saw 
a shooting-star, and while it fell she 
gripped my arm and stood staring up 
into the glittering sky as if trying to 
trace where it had lost itself in the dark 
firmament, penniless, and then she 
went on with her comment on the 
St. Matthew’s Passion.’’ There, with- 
out stress or explanation, is all that 
Mrs. Aubrey feels for her husband. 
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AGA OF A FAMILY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


Piers Aubrey and his wife, once a 
pianist of international fame, have 
four children, three girls and a boy. 
We see them here at the overlap of the 
19th and 20th centuries. He is a 
descendant of an ancient Irish family, 
handsome and suffused with dark 
passion and deep foreboding. He fore- 
sees the disasters that are to rain their 
ruin upon the West; and he is a 
crusader against every sort of com- 
placency and fatuity of the right or the 
left. He is a wild horse that can’t be 
driven into a party corral or harnessed 
to a conventional cart. In the London 
suburb of Lovegrove he edits a weekly 
paper erratically; but his leaders are 
nationally quoted and his pamphlets 
raise a stir. 

Life with such a man was not 
easy, though it could be lovely, pro- 
found and rewarding. Rose writes: 
“All our lives just then were like that 
conversation, which was so pleasant, 
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THE FOUNTAIN OVERFLOWS. 
(Macmillan, 16s.) 


SEAL MORNING. By Rowena Farre 
(Hutchinson, 15s.) 


APACHE GOLD AND YAQUI SILVER. By J. Frank Dobie 


(Hammond, Hammond, 21s.) 


By Rebecca West 
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and was suffused with anguish.” 
That, it seems to me, is Miss West’s 
greatest triumph in this book: the way 
she makes us see that life can be 
pleasant, yet suffused by anguish. And 
not only that it can be this, but that, 
because of the mingling, it is lifted to 
a plane high above the peddling 
coddled existence that often goes by 
the name of life. A day out at Kew or 
on the river is all the holiday the chil- 
dren ever have; their mother is ruth- 
less in keeping them to their music, 
their adored father can be a black 
shadow brooding in his study; but over 
all their opening lives there is a glory 
that lights up the book because of its 
complete disregard of material ad- 
vantage, 


FAME AND DISILLUSION 


The eldest of the girls is the only 
one who dreams of a short cut to fame 
and fortune. She is a violinist, and, in 
the absolute sense, a bad one. But she 
earns money and applause, and, in the 
long run, a terrible disillusion. The 
school-teacher who urged her along her 
ill-chosen course is brilliantly pre- 
sented; but who here is not? The 
characters all live and act within an 
acceptable scope. They never over-act 
or under-act, and they cover a great 
social range from millionaire financiers 
to servant girls and barmaids. 

The book is irresistible as story- 
telling, great as a work of art. And it 
is only a beginning. I understand that 
the lives of the Aubreys are to be 
developed in successive volumes, Such 
news is not always welcome. Both 
Hugh Walpole and Galsworthy became 
tedious at that game; but I have a 
sense that this will not happen here. 
For every one of the Auhreys is full of 
unexplored potentiality, the boy 
Richard perhaps more than the rest. 
An author who begins a large work in 
the ’90s with the aim of bringing it up 
to these present days has a tremendous 
and fearful field to work in. This 
beginning gives us the hope that the 


Fifth Season's 


Successes in the 


Zo, 


BOLS 


Woodcock Club 


(Bots Snippen Civ ) 


Between October Ist and January 15th the sportsmen mentioned below 
achieved a “ right and left’ at woodcock in Great Britain or Eire, and so 
qualified to receive a silver membership badge and a complimentary bottle 


of a Bols Liqueur. 


Bishop, Esq., 


iy) 


iN Lancester Lane, 
wy §=Leyland, L = 
: YY) ylan ancs 


D. Oscroft, Esq., 
Valley Road, 
Shirebrook, 
Notts. 

Leon W. Serfaty, Esq., 
Main Street, 
Gibraltar. 

H. E. W. Wade, Esq., 
Silfield, Wymondham, 
Norfolk. 

H. P. Nelson, Esq., 
Brampton, 
Cumberland. 


Ronald W. Dodds, 


Yi 


Sq., 
Heighington, Lincoln. 

M. H. De Zoete, Esq., 

Hatfield Broad Oak, 

Bishop’s Stortford, 

Herts. 

Major J. E. M. Ruffer, 
Royal Marines (Rtd.), 

Stokesley, 

/ Middlesbrough. 


Woodcock Club was 


The Bols 
established in Holland in 1949, 
extended to the Benelux coun- 


to Great 
in 1952. 


tries in 1951, and 
Britain and Eire 


FINEST 


We offer them our congratulations. 


J. Pigg, Esq., 
Hail Weston, 
Huntingdon. 


Alan J. Stott, Esq., 
Hale, Cheshire. 


William Reynolds, 


Esq., 


Stranocum, 
Co. Antrim, 
N. Ireland. 


Richard Staines, Esq., 
Keddington Road, 
Louth, Lincs. 


David R. Dickson, Esq., 


Bentley Manor, 
Nr. Ipswich, Suffolk. 


George H. Briscoe, 


Esq., 


Navan, Co. Meath, 
Eire. 


Frederick E. Ratky, 


Es 
Bramshill, Hants. 


Peter Smithson, Esq., 
Langdale Road, 
Scarborough. 


Lt.-Col. E. H. DuCros, 


Dunmanway, 
Co. Cork, Eire. 


A. A. Best Esq., 
Beach Road, 
Penarth, 

Glam. 


D. A. C. W. Parker 


Esq. 


Keithlick, 
Coupar Angus. 


1gueurs 


James S. Kidd, Esq., 
Larbert, Stirlingshire. 
Stanley Crane, Esq., 
Hall Street, [bstock. 
Capt. A. Astley-Jones, 
Tenbury Wells, Worcs. 
Arthur J. Mills, Esq., 
Rockcliffe, Carlisle, 
Cumberland. 

Cmdr, T. Butler, R.N., 
Q.H.M.’s House, 
Pembroke Dock, 
South Wales. 

D. B. Lobb, Esq., 
Ponsanooth, Truro, 
Cornwall. 


William Robertson, 


Esq., 
Shillelagh, 
Co. Wicklow, Eire. 
T. R. Quenby, Esq., 
Goldington Green, 
Bedford, 
S. Johns, Esq., 
Hinxhill, Ashford, 
Kent. 
Charles G. Brown, 
Esq., 
Golden Square, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 
John Moore, Esq., 
Provincial Bank of 
Ireland Ltd., 
Ballyshannon. 
Peter K. Dennis, Esq., 
Stenigot House, 
Nr. Louth, Lincs. 


William B. Threlfall, 
Esq., 

Foxford, Co. Mayo, 

Eire, 

Samuel Shannon Esq., 

Carnlough, 

Co. Antrim, 

Ireland. 

J. R. F. Chandler Esq., 

Ombersley, 

Worcs. 


MANOR HOUSE HOTEL 


MORETONHAMPSTEAD 


A country-house hotel in the heart of 
peaceful Devon, with its own 18-hole 
golf course. Squash, badminton, tennis. 


Fishing in private waters. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


GUESTS MET BY CAR AT EXETER OR 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD STATIONS ON REQUEST 


The Resident Manager will be happy 


to send full particulars. 


Telephone: Moretonhampstead 355 


BTC/6167 
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THE NEW GIN THAT’S 


areas 


Different in taste — One sip 
and you’ll be enjoying the 
difference...its subtle dryness 
and velvet soft mellowness. 


Different in looks — Crystal 
clear and bottled ina new 
gracious bottle, which in itself 
bespeaks the quality that 
surrounds this different gin. 


Because it’s distilled differently — 
Extra Dry is triple distilled 


Z — the London gin thatis = 
2 distilled from grain. 


\y 


\y 


\ BURROUGH’S 
extra-dry GIN 


Burrough’s Extra Dry costs 35/6 

a bottle, a little more than other 
gins, but you’ll agree the difference 
in price is absurdly small for 

the vast difference in quality. 

Ask your wine merchant. 


JAMES BURROUGH LTD., 
38, CALE DISTILLERY, 
HUTTON ROAD, LONDON, S.E.11L 


Distillers of fine gins since 1820, 


Then choose the always reliable way and relax en route, 
knowing the exact time of your departure, eating and drinking 
in spacious comfort, booking right through to your destination. 
Whether it is a business trip or a holiday, you owe it 

to yourself to be free of travel-worry. 


CROSE- CHANNEL 
GERVICE? 


Dependable daily services are maintained all 
the year round with choice of several routes 


Services and fares from principal Travel Agencies, or the 


CONTINENTAL ENQUIRY OFFICE VICTORIA STATION 
or BRITISH RAILWAYS TRAVEL CENTRE ° 


LONDON SWI 
LOWER REGENT STREET: SWI 
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Showrooms : : 
Also at: 3 Barton Square, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester ; 35 Park Street, Bristol ; 
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Tregenna Castle Hotel 


St. Ives, Cornwall 


Set high above the sea and enjoying a 
mild climate all the year. Squash and 
badminton courts, hard and grass tennis 
courts, approach and putting course. Near 
the West Cornwall Golf Links (Lelant) 


There is a regular Sleeping Car Service to St. Erth Station 
where guests are met by car on request 


The Resident Manager will be happy to send full particulars 
St. Ives 254 


Telephone: 


© FROXFIELD ” 


£16 _16.0 May we post you our catalogue 

and new colour folder? Write 

MESS Na eee now to : Parker-Knoll, The Courtyard, 
£22 -18.6 Frogmoor, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


PARKER-KNOLL 


HAVE COMFORT TAPED 


Every genuine model bears a name-tape along the seat frame 


234 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON : W.1 


43 Temple Street, Birmingham; and High Wycombe. 
Cvs-264 


ompleted thing will be the loveliest 
york of fiction of our time. 

I found one small fly in the pot 
Pt spikenard—so small that I blush 
jo mention it. On page 357 we read: 
As for Cordelia and Mary and!....” 
As for I? It wouldn’t be worth 
mentioning except that this use of the 
nominative instead of the accusative 
| after a preposition is becoming in- 
Sereasingly common in both speech 
und writing. I have even found 
veople defending it. It irritates me 
so much that I hated to find an artist 
allowing it to creep in. 


IFE IN A HIGHLAND CROFT 


Miss Rowena Farre’s Seal Morning 
(Hutchinson, 15s.), with its graceful 
illustrations by Raymond Sheppard, 
starts off with a number of advan- 
tages. First, there are many animals 
in it, and the English people are 
notoriously a bit cracked about ani- 
mals, which is not a bad thing in these 
days when a few bureaucrats can get 
together and decree the extermination 
of a species. Then it is about life in a 
remote place, so remote that the 
author and her aunt, who shared a 
Sutherland cottage with her, might 
spend a whole winter without seeing 
more than a few people and a month 
without seeing one. It is a cold and 
harsh version of the coral island 
dream, and more accessible. Besides, 
coral islands are too likely nowadays 
to be turned into airstrips or experi- 
mental atomic bombing targets. So 
those who are understandably tired of 
traffic chaos and underground trains 
and overhead passenger crossings and 
all the other consequences of our too- 
' great fecundity and busyness will pre- 
fer Sutherland to the South Seas. 
Miss Farre’s aunt had retired from 
school-teaching in the Home Counties 
and opted for a lonely life. She and 
Miss Farre, who was ten years old, 
went to live in the croft and remained 
there for seven years. 

This is the story of their lonely 
lives. The nearest village was nine 
miles away, the nearest town much 
farther. ‘“‘A path, little better than a 
sheep-track, wound from our door 
over the moors. It gradually merged 
into an unsurfaced road, and for the 
last four miles before entering the 
clachan there was actually a coating of 
tarmac on it. During winter, stretches 
of this road would be covered in deep 
snowdrifts, making travel along it im- 
possible for weeks at a time.’’ In the 
summer they made the journey once 
a fortnight in a pony trap. “In late 
autumn we would get in a good supply 
of stores to tide us over the bad 
patches when we were snowbound.” 
The nearest neighbour lived six miles 
away. There were goats to give milk, 
and a bit of garden was scratched out 
of the unwilling soil to provide vege- 
tables. But the deer often played 
havoc with this, and the rabbits 
helped. The only “amenity’’ was a 
wireless set, unless you count the 
animals an amenity. 


A MUSICAL SEAL’ 


The animals werg many: Rodney 
the rat, Hansel and Gretel the otters, 
Cuthbert and Sara the squirrels, and 
for a time Ben the dog, who met a sad 
end. He was, alas! a nocturnal sheep- 
worrier, and had to be shot. Dominant 
over all these was Lora, the common 
seal. There was a small loch fronting 
the croft, so that Lora and the otters 
had a good place to take their exercise 
and find much of their food, but all the 
animals came into the cottage at night. 
Lora slept on a bamboo couch beside 
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EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued | | 


the author’s bed. She was a great 
musician: the flute, the xylophone, the 
mouth-organ and the trumpet were 
her chief instruments and on each she 
had a wide repertory. 

Then there was the winter-time 
when harassed and starving birds 
were added to the household. A roe- 
buck calf was on the strength for a 
time, but he was unresponsive to 
human appeal and took off for the 
hills. Two kittens of a wild cat also 
proved, as one would expect, unamen- 
able. Apart from life in the house with 
these animal friends and _ resisters, 
there was much walking in the austere 
countryside, and Miss Farre makes all 
that region, with its legends, come 
alive for us. After seven years Lora 
disappeared and most of the other 
animals had been killed or had gone 
their way. The author’s aunt married 
and went off to Canada, taking Rodney 
the rat and one of the squirrels with 
her. And that was the end of the 
adventure which Miss Farre now sets 
down in a book that is very fresh and 
unaffected and will, I should think, 
appeal to readers of all sorts. 


THE LURE OF TREASURE 

Mr. J. Frank Dobie’s 4 pache Gold 
and Yaqui Silver (Hammond, Ham- 
mond, 21s.) is concerned with tales of 
gold and other treasures and with the 
men who went out to seek them. 
“This is not a book of documented 
facts; nevertheless, it is a history. It 
is a history of what men have believed 
in—not creeds, but luck, fortune 
through chance, the fulfilment of hope. 
What men believe or fancy to be true, 
what they have faith in, whether 
phantom or fact, propels their actions. 
The hunter of precious metals is always 
a fatalist. Deep in his heart he believes 
that somewhere out in the sierras the 
magic scales are awaiting him.”’ 

Mr. Dobie knows well the country 
of the sierras and the mesas and the 
kind of men who are willing to leave 
their bones among them in search of 
a dream. His book can be read, if you 
like, as a kind of parable illustrating 
the everlasting quest for “something 
hid beyond the ranges.’’ Did the 
fabulous Adams Diggings, that so 
many! have sought and none found, 
ever exist? Where is the silver mine in 
the Sierra Madre, from which Spain 
drew so much wealth? Was it worked 
out? Some say so, but some say not, 
but what no one can say is where to 
find it. “Tayopa is of the buried past; 
yet it remains the perennial hope of 
men searching to-day and laying plans 
to search to-morrow.”’ 


MAKING YOUR OWN WINE 
HE grape is to-day returning to 
favour after nearly 200 years of 

neglect. The old country recipes for 
wines made from more homely fruits, 
flowers and vegetables are also more 
popular. Amateur Wine Making, by 
S. M. Tritton (Faber, 21s.) is the latest 
of several books on the subject. It is 
an exhaustive treatise and goes into 
every procedural detail, type of wine 
and possible failure; it also describes 
the culture of grapes. 

However, Mrs. Tritton’s great 
reliance on Campden tablets and on 
special forms of yeast is certainly not 
followed by some of the most success- 
ful amateur wine growers in this 
country, and her book seems unneces- 
sarily complicated and full of calcula- 
tions and procedures which may well 
frighten off the aspiring novice to this 
admittedly tricky art. If you have a 
fondness for scientific experiment, or 
even enjoy following complex cookery 
recipes, you will probably make good 
wine by following Mrs. Tritton. 

Pei 


Zog 


From the Latin word ‘ februo’ (meaning ‘I purify through sacrifice’) 
comes the name of the present month. We confess to finding this a triffe 
obscure. The Saxons, we think, had the better idea when they named 
the second month ‘Sol Monath’—month of the returning sun. 


It all depends on your point of view. If you enjoy 
skating, this month may see you grinding your skates 
and hoping for a long, sharp frost. If, on the other 
hand, such skating as you do is usually performed 
involuntarily, the pastime will seem to have nothing 
in its favour and prolonged and heavy rain will be 
your only wish. Fortunately for both of you, the 
month offers other attractions, notable among them 
being the fearful joys of St. Valentine’s Day. Of 
these, however, we can only speak from hearsay : 
nobody ever sends Valentines to a bank. And we 
must also record (though with some faint regret) 
that, innumerable and varied though our services 
are, there is nowhere among them anything which 


will help you to compose (or deal with) these tokens 


of regard. 


Vel Dian DBA NK: CIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
2130 branches throughout England and Wales 
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SAGGING FACIAL 
CONTOURS ‘LIFTED —- 
24 HOURS-A-DAY 


Let Contour Lift Film work for you 24 
hours a day! This unique fluid ‘lifts’ 
and tightens your facial contours — 
gives drooping skin an invisible beauty 
lift. Immediately you start using this 
amazing preparation, you'll notice a 
difference! Sagging chin-lines seem to 
vanish. Flabbiness becomes taut. 
Expression lines begin to fade. Your 


skin glows with a new fresh firmness. 
BY DAY under make-up Contour Lift bilm tones and 


tightens your skin. Age-revealing wrinkles disappear. 
Crépiness smooths out. 

AT NIGHT, Contour Lift Film tightens flabbiness, ‘lifts’ 
the sagging chin-line, banishes under-eye puffiness. Over- 


MODEL SUIT with a very interesting coat in 


: 3 night your contours are firmed and ‘lifted’. It’s the only 
a new length with the back cut to give a cape look. 

C c cosmetic of its kind to give you a 24 hour-a-day beauty 
‘lift’. Contour Lift Film 32/-. 
Helena Rubinstein’s DEEP CLEANSER is a truly modern 
material is a superb quality broad cloth in stone colour way to clean’ your face. It penetrates deeper-into pores, 
Floats out every speck of dirt and clinging make-up. 


The collar, in natural blue fox, is detachable. The 


Whisks away mascara. Melts off lipstick .. . allin a moment. 
MODEL SUITS—FIRST FLOOR Plastic squeeze bottle 13/-. Young Beauty size 7/6d. New 
extra-large economy size 21/-. 


JENNERS elena Rubinstein 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURC 


LIimMire Do 


3 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 - PARIS - NEW YORK 


sophisticated than those of the last showings, a direct result of 
the gentler narrow silhouette, longer skirts, drapery and light 
| pliable fabrics. The day dresses are outstandingly elegant. There is 
ja lot of bias cutting, tiered effects on reed-slim skirts, soft pleating, 
)shirring and tucking of the chiffons. Coats are plain with buttons 
| placed occasionally. They are often collarless and are made from 
jlinen-like wools or linen, in the warmer tones of beige or really 
brightly coloured, coral, flame, Mediterranean blues, lemon or mauve. 
) There are narrow coats and cocoon-shaped coats and some tent-like 
} coats that have considerable hemlines. 
Typifying the new outlook are the graceful unostentatious 
} designs for garden parties and summer evenings, narrow and often 
) intricately worked. There is a soft deep hyacinth blue lace at 
Hartnell’s with a paler strapless bodice of taffeta wound round the 
| figure and a little bolero to cover it to the waist. There are unob- 
)trusive prints and bamboo-coloured shantungs at Michael’s— 
) infinitely becoming and of real distinction; a chestnut brown chiffon 
of Ronald Paterson under a long blond shantung coat; and a short 
black charmeuse satin at Hardy Amies’s, fluid, draped and with an 
}uneven neckline. The simple printed jackets and dresses of Stiebel 
with their pliant pleated skirts and easy-fitting long bodices possess 
the same casual look that is the latest form of chic. 

Constantly recurring themes are the curving low-cut necklines 


j 
t 
j 
HE clothes designed by the London couturiers look more 


| 
| 
: 


A cocktail hat of folded chiffon in tones of shell pink and cream has 
a many-petalled rose and green leaves set in front (Vernier) 


shown for day as wel]l as evening, the prim high V cut out in 
front of dresses that have limp near-ankle-length skirts, the 
ties on the waist in front of both suit jackets and woollen day 
dresses and the bloused backs of summer dresses, especially 
noticeable on coarse shantungs and linens that are loosely cut 
with low oval necklines. Lace is handled superbly in all houses 
for plain straight dresses and jackets. In shell pink with tulle it 
makes a delicious bouffant wedding dress at Hartnell’s. All 
pinks occur again and again—sugar pink with white for 
embroidered muslins, shell pink and coral for heavy lace and 
flamingo and begonia for woollen and shantung coats Orange 
and flame red are the strongest colours in the collections. 
Coarse straw-like fabrics in natural colours recur again and 
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Beaver makes a short jacket that has a wide collar and narrow cuffs and deep 
patch pockets that button at the top (Bradleys) 


A mob cap of white piqué straw gathered so that 
the brim flutes round the face (Rudolph) 


again for coats and _ suits. 
Within the narrow contours 
of the suits there is a 
considerable variety. Ronald 
Paterson achieves the gentle 
curve on the waist-line of his 
shortish jackets by inlet bands 
that curve back over the hips 
each side on the basques of 
the jackets, starting at the 
hem in front. Stiebel likes a 
very short jacket, by-passing 
the waist and semi-fitting in 
front and blousing slightly at 
the back. The pleated backs 
at Hardy Amies’s of either 
box or knife pleats match 
pleats set in all round the 
skirt. 

Ronald Paterson’s yokes 
are a distinctive feature of his 
whole collection. On suits as 
well as dress and jacket out- 
fits the yoke may be in black 
satin or black worsted, in 
chiffon on tweed, or in white 
piqué on dark cloth. Moulded 
tweed dresses have the low 
curved bodice filled in with 
chiffon. In worsted, the 
jacket will have a satin 
curved yoke at the back 
matching one inset on the 
front of the dress. A smoky 
grey tweed two-piece has 
the matching chiffon fully 
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is very pliable (Vernier) 


gathered into the narrow woollen yoke back and front, 
then blousing over the slender skirt. An interesting cut 
for a coat in vivid coral varies the predominating 
straight line. Slight fullness is gathered into built-in 
bands that curve down backwards under the arms well 
is i 
sleeveless dress in vermilion red, the dress, with bloused 
back and oval neckline, tying on each shoulder. 
shown with a black and white spot hat of Rudolph—a 
dramatic sailor hat of gathered glazed cotton. 
ice-blue satin dinner dress, a sleeveless sheath with 


below the waist. Even brighter in colour 


matching covering coat, had a delightful 


The high cap is in straw that looks like small feathers and 


slashed into a deep band all round. A bamboo-coloured shantung silk dress 
with three-quarter fitted jacket has a tunic effect on the narrow, square 
necked dress, while a limp navy silk dress with a barrel skirt and highish 
bodice cut into a modest V shows the trend towards the 1910 period. Silk 
coats fall straight to deep pockets set low, into which the hands can just be 
tucked. Below the pockets they are gathered and folded under at the 
hem. 4 


Digby Morton emphasises the waist on the jackets of his suits more defi- 
nitely than last season, gathering slight rippling folds in the centre back on 
the waistline into a narrow band of shirring. Narrow skirts are thirteen inches 
from the ground and slim, the suits mostly in tones of sand, bamboo and grey, 
He introduces tweed jersey, charming as a lilac dress with cut-out neckline 
and a fitted jacket. A bamboo-coloured linen makes a straight jacket, very 
smart over a navy spot dress. Strawberry pink linen appears for a straight 
long coat with deep low-set pockets over a pink and black check dress and 
jacket. For Ascot a mushroom and white organza dress has a ruffly bodice, 
a high waist and a bow on the left shoulder; it is worn under a transparent 
café-au-lait organza coat. A shirtwaist dress in chiffon of black and corn- 
flower blue check typifies the ladylike look for this summer. 


Norman Hartnell’s fluid dresses are of chiffon and chiffon jersey draped 
across in many folds, falling in limp pleats and pin-tucked. Some wind round 
the figure to fall in a panel at one side nearly to the ground. They are both 
short and ankle-length, in dim colours, shaded blues, white, black and grey, 
Radiant pinks dominate the rest, as short evening dresses in re-embroidered 
lace, satin or rosy-flowered taffeta, in coral and flamingo for loose wool coats 
over check suits. A trio of orange dresses in satin, pleated spot white and 
orange organza and lace with a white organza hem, glowed under a white: 
organza coat. A taffeta outfit for Ascot of a strapless sheath dress 
with close-fitting brief bolero and 
three-quarter straight coat was 
brilliantly flowered. A black din- 
ner coat in taffeta, ruched horizon- 

tally all over, floated out over a 
ruched short dress, strapless and 
tight. Short evening dresses in 
celadon, ice blue end black satin” 
cut in gores were lightly em-) 
broidered or appliquéd with flowers; 
sheaths in supple sequinned silk 
glinted. The day clothes, simple 
and unstressed, included a coat 
with wide fronts, one of which 
could be crossed over and thrown 
over the shoulder like a_ plaid. 
Ivory one side, it reversed to a 
warm tan and covered a narrow 
suit with ivory jacket and tan 
skirt. 

The ball dresses of Victor 
Stiebel with vast light skirts 
draped up to the waist one side in a” 
mass of elaborate folds are the most™ 
picturesque in London. One is of 
white organza with coin dots of: 


boudoir cap in mushroom brown. A pure white silk 
jersey fell in classic folds to the ground from spiral 


drapery over the waist, and a sash of viola blue-mauve 


chiffon wafted out at the back right to the ground and 


was folded below the bust in front. . Another 
long formal dress was sewn all over with 
pale pink rose petals. 


HE Hardy Amies jackets fit easily in 

front and pouch gently at the back with 
pleats or gathers. Deep bands of flat 
pleats are skilfully inserted at different 
and unexpected levels on both jackets and 
dresses. Big soft pleats blur the outlines 
of his silk Ascot and party dresses of 
white chiffon and black crépe. An ankle- 
length re-embroidered Nottingham lace 
dinner dress in shell pink showed the 
narrow outline foiled by a short flounced 
jacket in shell pink satin. 

Michael’s dresses are streamlined, being 
cut in tiers on the narrow skirts or wrap- 
around when drapery falls in a point at the 
back from the shoulders to the waist. They 
are silk, in compact patterns and subdued 
colours, or in coarse canvas-like mixtures 
mounted on soft silk and in plain colours, 
bamboo, stone, lavender and hyacinth 
blues—shades that appear also for suits in 
wool. Here again it is the canvas weaves 
that are chosen for a cut that is gentle with 
unemphasised contours. Sleeves are elbow- 
or three-quarter length, set in below the 
drooping shoulders; collars fall in wide 
points over the shoulder or are narrow and 
faced with patterned silk or velvet and 
turned up. A bamboo-coloured suit with 
up-turned collar is given a folded taffeta 
matching top above the narrow skirt, 
which ties in front on the waist. This is 
worn with a felt hat—onion-shaped and 


A chipstraw sailor hat in glistening white with a turns 
down brim and a neat ribbon band (Simone Mirman) 


A blue chipstraw cap is speckled like a robin’s egg and 


banded with black velvet (Edward Harvane) 


faint blue, another of ivory satin,” 
An embroidered organza shows a> 
trellised pattern of “sweet peas on 
a white ground. Mitred panels of 
Ww edgwood blue on a white voile 
are embroidered with 18th-century 
medallions. A rose-patterned taffeta glows” 
with all the creamy tones of pink and 1 rose. 
Day clothes for Ascot present a plain cut. 
A shell pink lace suit is collared with sable 
and tailored perfectly. A straight caramel 
wool day coat with a long-haired surface has ~ 
patch pockets placed four square—a casually 
elegant coat over a speckled tweed suit. 
One of the definite features of the shows 
has been the flowered or leafy taffetas used 
for some of the most successful of the after- 
noon and short evening dresses. John 
Cavanagh’s Ascot design is delightful, a 
light taffeta, warp-printed so that the 
design is blurred and carried out in blues on ~ 
white. The dress has short sleeves and two" 
bouffant loops in front of the gored skirt. A~ 
celadon green taffeta is elaborately draped ~ 
across the bodice and over the waist and 
shown under an ivory wool coat that has an 
oval shoulder yoke framed by an upstand-_ 
ing band of the wool. 
Proving how effective black and white 7 
can be, Worth shows white chiffon dotted ~ 
with black. This dress is slender and strap- 
less, with a deep folded waistband rising in 
front to be held by a knot of pink roses on 7 
the top of the bodice. The skirt folds into 
wings either side. Equally feminine and 
wearable are a cornflower blue surah silk 
day dress printed with a damask pattern or 
coppery-coloured flowers and a deep blue 
wool coat. The roll collar and cuffs are 
faced with velvet of the same shade. 
P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 


